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HE Government that will be defeated in the 

House of Commons next week may well go 

down to political history as the Government 

of No Talents. When Lord Birkenhead more than 
a year ago referred to its lack of “ first-class brains ” 
we all agreed with him, but probably none of us antici- 
pated that the consequences of that lack would be as 
patent and concrete as they have been. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Coalition Government gave us brains without 
character ; Mr. Baldwin has given us character without 
brains; and of these two evil alternatives the second 
has seemed in practice to be much the more disastrous 
for the country. The experience of so striking a con- 
trast, however, should make it certain—if the “ political 
genius,” of which as a nation we are so proved, really 
exists at all—that in future only those who possess 
both qualities, in reasonable proportion, shall attain 
power. It has been made painfully evident that the 
control of so complicated a machine as that which 
governs the British Empire cannot safely be entrusted 
to men of the intellectual calibre of Mr. Baldwin and 
his colleagues, however “ honest ” they may be. There 
are very few houses in England, great or small, in 
which their departure next week will be sincerely 
mourned. Englishmen, whatever their political views 
may be, have no tenderness for political incapacity. 

a * * 


One aspect of the failure of Mr. Baldwin’s Govern- 
ment to maintain the proper authority and prestige 
of Great Britain abroad was strikingly emphasised 
m an article which appeared in the Times last Wednes- 
day, describing the present position of the British 
Army of Occupation on the Rhine. This is one of the 
questions to which we hope the new Government 
will give instant attention. In holding Cologne we 






hold the key of the whole position in the Rhineland, 
but instead of using that key to protect British interests, 
the Baldwin Government has weakly suffered the most 
intolerable and humiliating encroachments upon its 
authority by the French military administration. 
We have in effect permitted the French to censor 
the press in the British area so that even articles from 
British newspapers like the Times cannot be repro- 
duced there. The measure of our complaisance may 
be gauged by the fact that recently an attempt has 
actually been made to instal a French customs officer 
at the Cologne aerodrome to collect duties, for Franco- 
Belgian account, for cargoes carried by the Instone 
Air Line between London and Cologne! There is no 
doubt, as the special correspondent of the Times 
points out, about “ what we could do with our ‘ Gibraltar 
on the Rhine’ if we adopted a firm attitude and a defi- 
nitely pro-British attitude.” “‘ Our departure means the 
surrender of the whole of the Rhineland and the Ruhr 
to French influence” ; yet as things stand our position 
there is useless, ridiculous and humiliating—thanks in 
the last resort to the inability of Mr. Baldwin to compete 
with the superior, though certainly second-rate, in- 
tellectual attainments of M. Poincaré. The position 
is almost unbelievably absurd. The Germans do not 
know what to make of it. Recent experience has 
taught them to pay more respect to the views of the 
Belgian than of the British Government. But Mr. 
MacDonald will change all that. 


* * *” 


The French Senatorial elections last Sunday dis- 
appointed the optimists who predicted a swing to the 
Left. The position of parties remains substantially 
what it was. M. Poincaré’s group lost a couple of 
seats; but he himself was returned with an over- 
whelming majority, and he can claim that the results 
as a whole are a signal endorsement of his policy. 
No doubt they are, forthe moment. It would, however, 
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be rash to argue from this election of one-third of the 
Senate, held as it is on a narrow franchise, to the 
General Election for the Chamber a few months hence. 
There is a great deal of dissatisfaction with the home 
policy of the French Government, and this dissatis- 
faction is not likely to decrease between now and April. 
On one point, indeed—the cardinal one of finance— 
it shows every sign of increasing. The franc has 
fallen to between 88 and 89 to the pound sterling and 
no one will be surprised to see further plunges. To 
look for a German plot behind this is ridiculous. And 
it is only a little less ridiculous to attribute it entirely 
to “ speculators.’’ Speculation, of course, generally 
accompanies any large movement of the exchanges, 
and M. de Lasteyrie is justified in taking his measures 
to prevent or control it. But the speculator is a 
symptom rather than a cause, and the explanation 


of the rottenness of the franc must be sought elsewhere... 


M. de Lasteyrie himself gets near to the right explanation 
when he says that “ in reality what is weighing heavily 
on our financial situation is the reparation problem.” 
Only he should have said “ M. Poincaré’s mishandling 
of the reparation problem.” A _ French publicist 
observed the other day that the fatal blow at the franc 
was delivered in the Ruhr, and the number of French- 
men who realise that is steadily growing. We hope 
it will have grown sufficiently to overthrow M. Poin- 
caré’s Bloc when they have to face their electorate. 
» * * 


The Conference of the Little Entente Powers, which 
has begun at Belgrade this week, is of special interest 
in the present confused and dangerous condition of 
the Continent. The most urgent question under dis- 
cussion will, no doubt, be the Hungarian reconstruction 
loan. The Little Entente thwarted the project last 
year; but a good deal of water has flowed under the 
bridges since then, and a more reasonable and helpful 
attitude is expected now. It cannot pay Hungary’s 
neighbours to keep her in a state of turmoil and distress, 
justified though their suspicions may be of Magyar 
policy. On the other hand the Little Entente is, of 
course, entitled to demand that proper conditions 
should be imposed on the Hungarians in return for 
the aid that is given them. On other questions there 
seem likely to be differences of opinion. The Czechs, 
for instance, want the recognition of Soviet Russia, 
but Jugoslavia and Roumania are by no means so 
favourable. And there may be some uncomfortable 
debates on the relations of the Little Entente States 
with the Great Powers. They have all, of course, 
tied themselves pretty tightly to France, and they 
will continue to insist that their French alliances and 
loans are necessary for their own safety and for the 
preservation of European peace. But leading organs 
of the Jugoslav Press are using very cautious language. 
This Conference, it is urged, ought to make it clear 
that the treaties with France have no purpose beyond 
maintaining the status quo ; there must be no question 
of Jugoslavia taking sides with France in a general 
conflict with England. They might well add “ and 
with Italy.” The Italians have always looked upon 
the Little Entente with jealousy and anxiety; they 
are now smelling new rats in Prague and Belgrade 
and Paris, and calling for a closer understanding with us. 

* * * 


No one will grudge the Labour Party its round of 
triumphant celebrations this week at the Albert Hall 
and elsewhere. It has every right to be pleased with 
itself, and to take heart of courage for the future. 
And its supporters have every claim to share in its 
celebrations; for the real basis of its success is the 


fact that, far more than the other parties, it can com- 
mand the willing and hard-working service of a steadily 

owing band of propagandists in almost every walk 
in life. 


Nor are these non-commissioned ranks of the 


Labour army active only at election time; they bring 
to the work a devoted spirit of loyalty which kee 
them continuously energetic in Labour's cause. The 
most important —_— happening of recent years is 
the big growth of this volunteer army of propagandists, 
which is laying the foundations for making the Labour 
Party a really democratic party, drawing its inspiration 
not so much from the big Trade Unions, which finance 
it, as from its active membership in the constituenc 
organisations. Mr. MacDonald, at the Albert Hall, 
was speaking half to the outside world, eager to hear 
his first declaration since the election, and half to this 
vitally important element within his own party. His 
aim was both to hearten them up, by giving food for 
the idealism on which their service is founded, and to 
prevent them from hoping for too much or impatiently 
demanding the impossible. 
* * * 


Unemployment has again taken a huge upward 
leap, the number of registered unemployed having 
risen by 118,120 during the last fortnight of 1928. 
This brings the total back to where it stood at the 
beginning of the autumn, before the winter relief 
measures of the Government were put into operation. 
In short, the whole fall of the past three months, on 
which large hopes were being built, has been wiped 
out in a single fortnight. The increase, of course, 
is largely seasonal ; but there is scant comfort in that, 
for there is no reason to predict a speedy improvement 
of any magnitude. Simultaneously with this increase 
comes a new “ gap”’ in the payment of benefits, which 
may result in an artificial fall in the numbers recorded 
as unemployed in the next returns. A “ gap” means, 
of course, that those who cease to be entitled to benefit 
are driven to complete dependence on the Poor Law, 
and in some cases cease to register at the Excha 
during the period of suspension from benefit. "The 
total number registered as unemployed at the end of 
December was over a million and a quarter. If those 
who are not registered or covered by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance scheme are added, the total number 
out of work can hardly be less than a million and a 
half. In short, the Government’s great scheme, 
involving the expenditure of fifty (or was it a hundred ? 
—both figures were splashed about) million pounds 
in relieving unemployment has just about enabled us 
to stand still. This, of course, means not that fifty 
or a hundred million pounds have been spent in vain ; 
but that those vast sums have no existence save in 
the Government’s propagandist imagination. 

, * * 


The decisive rejection by the Locomotive Engineers 
of the award issued by the National Railway Wages 
Board is not altogether surprising; for, whereas the 
other grades of railway workers stood to lose very 
little by it, the proposed alteration in the mileage 
basis meant a very serious loss to the engine drivers. 
The driver, in addition to his standard wage, has hitherto 
received a special mileage payment for all miles m 
excess of 120 per day, and this has meant, in many 
cases, a substantial addition to his earnings. The 
award, by raising the basis for the mileage allowance 
to 150 miles, sweeps away the whole of the extra 

ayment for many of the drivers, and means a heavy 
eae in earnings to others. The National Union of 
Railwaymen, taking the award as a whole, accepted it 
because it preserved the sliding scale against the com- 
panies’ attack, and left the conditions of most of the 
grades substantially unaltered ; the Locomotive Engin- 
eers’ Society, representing the footplate grades alone, 
felt that its members had been singled out for unfair 
discrimination. This is not the first time the two 
Unions have been at loggerheads ; and the locomotive 
men’s leaders are likely to see in this incident a further 
proof that their interests are insufficiently considered 
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by the N.U.R., which, while it aims at organising all 

es, represents in fact only a minority of the drivers 
and firemen. The ition is difficult, and it is not 
clear what will be the attitude of the other grades 
if the Locomotive Engineers call a strike. Will the 
N.U.R. drivers carry on a skeleton service, or will they 
come out with their fellows? If they come out the 
effect will be the same as if a general railway strike 
were declared. Even without them, the sectional 
Union can paralyse the traffic in many parts of the 
country. ere is, however, no reason as yet to regard 
a strike as inevitable; for the Locomotive Society is 

ing to open up negotiations with the companies 
for a modification of the award. 

* . * 


The German seamen are at present on strike for 
higher wages, and the strike has spread to German 
vessels in British ports. The men are demanding 
rates of pay equivalent to those paid to British seamen 
under the decisions of the National Maritime Board, 
and they are being supported by the British Sailors’ 
and Firemen’s Union, which not so long ago was breath- 
ing fire and slaughter against the German seamen 
and refusing to have any sort of intercourse with 
them. The change, we hope, portends a speedy 
restoration of close relationships between the seamen’s 
Unions of the various countries. Seafarers’ conditions, 
more than those of any other section of workers, ought 
surely to be settled on international lines. We remem- 
ber well how the Genoa Conference of the International 
Labour Office, at which it was sought to establish 
such conditions, largely broke down owing to the 
hostility of the British Government. We hope it will 
be possible for the Labour Government, if it comes, 
to take up the matter again, and to endeavour to secure 
an international convention governing the wages and 
conditions of seamen at least throughout Europe, 
if not throughout the world. The British Mercantile 
Marine has nothing to lose by such regulation. Mean- 
while, the seamen’s Unions can do something by 
co-operative action, and we hope the support given by 
the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Dnion to the German 
seafarers will be the beginning of a general movement 
towards international unity. 

* * * 


The gathering this week of Members of Parliament 
who have been in prison for political and similar 
offences—they are now a considerable group—is import- 
ant mainly for this, that it may at last bring the 
question of prison reform within the scope of practical 
polities. Everyone knows that reform is overdue ; 
and the lines of reform have been clearly enough laid 
down in the monumental report of the unofficial Prison 
{Inquiry Committee and in other recent reports and 
books. The need has been for a group interested 
enough to push the question forward in the House 
of Commons. Minor administrative reforms of import- 
ance have indeed been carried out of late, without 
legislation, by the Prison Commissioners. Some of 
the most degrading features of prison life have been 
modified ; and at certain prisons valuable experiments 
m educational work, going far beyond the occasional 
lecture, have been inaugurated. But not only do these 
minor reforms, which are still largely local and depen- 
dent on the attitude of the prison officials in each case, 
need to be generally ap lied ; the whole prison system 
needs overhauling, and the principles on which it is 

radically restating in the light of our growing 
owledge of its influence on character. It is, there- 


fore a great advantage that of late years a considerable 
ae of educated men, able to make their voices 
—— have poseod through prison, and have personal 

owledge of the system as it is. They cannot be put 
off with the evasive generalisations of a Home Secretary 
who merely repeats what his officials tell him. They know. 


An Irish correspondent writes: That shares in the 
National Loan should have risen on the opening day 
for quotations on the Dublin Stock Exchange practi- 
cally to the level of the British War Loan, has naturally 
led to no little jubilation. It confirms the optimists 
in their belief that, if our troubles are not at an end, 
the worst of the dangers that threatened the Free State 
have been averted. As yet it must be admitted we 
have scarcely begun to deal with our real problems. 
We have no policy for unemployment, though unem- 
ployment is, relatively at least, almost as menacing asin 
Great Britain, and the rapid demobilisation of Army 
units and the release of thousands of prisoners are 
daily adding new complications. We have still to 
evolve a fiscal system adapted to our special needs ; 
and the structure of local government, which went to 
pieces in the confusion of the last seven years, must be 
refashioned without delay. Relations with the Nor- 
thern Government remain to be defined on a basis 
which will enable the two areas to combine for purposes 
common to both, instead of wasting time and energy in 
fruitless bickerings over an impossible border-line. 
Fortunately, the mood of the country is very different 
from that of twelve months ago, when the mass of the 

eople, harassed and driven by both contending parties, 
rankly despaired of any settlement that would make a 
return to normal life possible inside this generation. 
Now we are confident not only that the opportunity 
is in our own hands, but that we possess the energy and 
resources to make the most of it. Except amongst a 
dwindling section of Republican fanatics, the anti- 
English complex, which dictated for so long what we 
should do or leave undone, is ceasing to be a serious 
political factor. It is a healthy sign that we are more 
absorbed in discussions about the Tailteann Games 
than about the advent of a Labour Government in 
Great Britain. 


* * * 


Nowadays it is Ulster politicians who regard England, 
if not as the enemy, at least as an antagonist with whom 
it is wise to take no chances. Hitherto her offence has 
been that her statesmen forced upon the Six Counties a 
system of government repellent to loyalists who desired 
to tighten instead of relaxing the bonds that united 
them to the Imperial Parliament. In future, if we are 
to judge by the remarkable utterance of the Speaker 
of the Northern House of Commons a few days ago, the 
real danger is that of inroads from Westminster upon 
the rights and liberties of Belfast. Mr. O'Neill’s 
political creed, like that of his colleagues, is based on 
the theory that Irish prosperity and progress depend 
upon a return to the principles of the Act of Union ; 
yet by way of assuring Ulstermen of the strength of 
their position he comforted them with the declaration 
that their Parliament, unlike that of Grattan, could 
not be undermined by English bribery and corruption. 
All this, of course, is gloriously inconsistent, but con- 
sistency has never troubled Ulster politicians when 
what they believed to be material interests are at stake. 
The important element in Mr. O’Neill’s address is its 
revelation that, short as has been her experience of self- 
government, Ulster is becoming conscious of the fact 
that her problems must be so!ved at home instead of at 
Westminster. This conviction is certain to be strength- 
ened with a Labour Prime Minister installed in Downing 
Street, less on account of anything Mr. Ramsa 
MacDonald is likely to do than as a protest against his 
right to intervene. Up to this Belfast has cherished 
the hope that in spite of the Anglo-Irish treaty 
she might succeed in inducing the Imperial Parliament 
to back her in her controversies with the Free 
State. This hope can no longer be entertained, and 
Ulstermen who are not lacking in shrewdness may 
well decide that since bluff will not serve, it would 
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be good policy to come down to business with their 
Southern neighbours. 
* * * 
Po.iticaL CoRRESPONDENT writes :—After all, the new 
House of Commons, on what may be called a bird’s 
eye view, turns out to be much like any other within 
recent memory—neither more nor less ogreish in appearance 
than its virtuous, if ill-fated, predecessor, and decidedly less 
sinister-looking than that which was commonly known as the 
hard-faced Parliament, or, still more irreverently, as Bottomley’s 
pit. For the present, I speak only of externals; the nature 
of the beast, to employ an idiom as ancient as the Tudors and 
as modern as the Rothermeres, will have shown itself more 
clearly by this time next week. Meanwhile, notwithstanding 
all that has been imagined to the contrary, I find my first 
impression to be that the new body remains predominantly 
John Bullish, even to its Celtic trimmings. 
* * * 


Like some other observers, I may be more sanguine about 
the new House than the new House seems to be about itself. 
Anyhow, I gather that many Members feel somewhat despondent 
concerning their prospective length of days, doubtless through 
taking to heart overmuch the reluctance of the self-styled 
experts to pass them as insurable Parliamentary lives—as if 
that meant anything! Was there ever a Parliament that 
seemed to have a fairer prospect of longevity than the last ? 
In any case it is not always the longest-lived Parliaments that 
stand out most saliently in history, but rather such meteoric 
incarnations as the Gladstone House of 1885, or the hardly 
less fateful ten months’ Parliament of 1910. Even the Par- 
liament of 1923, with its incredible transitions of fortune— 
now poised on the crest of Conservative ascendancy, now 
foundering in the lowest bathos of Protectionist failure—will 
long be remembered, if only for its brevity and the enigmatic 
abruptness of its end. It may not live in the affections of its 
begetters and undoers, but it is certain always to command a 
niche among the historic freaks of pre-Labour statecraft. 

* * * 

As these reflections may recall the balms of which Job had 
so imperfect an appreciation, let me hasten to add that for 
myself I expect this to be a fairly long-lived rather than an 
exceptionally brief Parliament, assuming, of course (the incal- 
culable Mr. Baldwin once out of the way) that it is reasonably 
handled, and, at the same time, not encouraged through 
timidity to drift into an enervating habit of compromise. I 
hear that one acknowledged authority (an ex-Parliamentarian 
of unrivalled experience and singularly cool judgment) places 
its probable term at not less than two years. But if two, why 
not four? Indeed, without doing violence to probability or 
logic, one might go further and submit that if the Labour 
Government that is to be should survive the present session, 
it ought also to be capable of carrying the Parliament on even 


into its fifth year. 
* * * 


I look to the Conservative Opposition—not from any 
benevolence of motive, but rather by automatically calling into 
play the liveliest reactions of class and party rivalry—to 
perform its part in saving both the new Government and the 
new Parliament from an unwarlike and premature grave. 
Already, unless I misread the signs, the gloves are halfway off. 
When Conservatism is in Opposition it invariably acts on 
the old-fashioned axiom that the duty of an Opposition is to 
oppose—a principle which, with fin-de-siécle iinprovements, ‘ed 
to the fisticuffs of the 1892-5 Parliament and, in its nineteenth- 
century-and-after version, to the book-throwing exploit of 
1912. Such crudities, I suppose, are now regarded as obsolete. 
But their temper persists, and it will be deeply and lastingly 
provoked when Liberalism traitorously joins with Labour (that, 
I believe, is the phrase) in order to throw Conservatism out 
without even the excuse of hoping to bring Liberalism in. 

+ * * 


From such beginnings certain consequences must follow. 
A hostile and numerous Opposition, unwilling or unable to 
smother its resentment, may do more to unify the mixed 
elements behind the Government than all the ententes in the 
world. I see that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is criticised for 
having claimed that Labour once controlled the balance of 
power between parties in the Commons and used its position 
to maintain a Liberal Government in office. In individual 
divisions that was undoubtedly so ; Labour repeatedly declined 
to act with Toryism when the co-operation of the two parties 
would have meant a Government reverse. I shall be surprised 


if like causes in the present Parliament fail to produce corre- 
sponding effects. 


LABOUR AND ITS ALLIES 


MONGST the many political conundrums over 
Amie the wise have been wrangling during 
the past few weeks, the most important question 
of all—namely, the ability of the coming Labour 
Government to secure and retain the continuous 
support of the Liberal Party in the House of Commons— 
has received very little attention. Much energy and 
erudition has, on the other hand, been devoted to the 
comparatively barren problem of whether a Prime 
Minister has or has not a “ constitutional” right to 
demand a dissolution at any moment he pleases. Mr, 
Asquith has publicly denied that any such right exists, 
Mr. MacDonald has challenged Mr. Asquith’s view in 
general terms, but at the same time has practically 
confirmed it in its immediate application by declaring 
that : 

The idea that a Prime Minister can go to the King just 
when it suits himself and within a short time after an election 
ask for a dissolution is absurd. 

That is commonsense; and clearly it disposes of the 
idea of any inherent and absolute constitutional right, 
vested in the Prime Minister, to dissolve the House of 
Commons. No one in his senses, we imagine, would 
argue that Mr. Baldwin has a constitutional right to 
demand a new election next week. If he were to do 
so the King would most properly refuse. That much 
is common ground. Where, then, is the line to be 
drawn ? Who is to decide whether a given demand 
for a dissolution is reasonable or “‘ absurd,” proper or 
improper ? 

The unavoidable answer, as it seems to us, is that 
it is with the King himself that the decision must 
rest—as long as we have a King. Nevertheless the 
King need not, and being, like his ancestors, a very 
wise and cautious constitutionalist, almost certainly 
would not, take personal responsibility for his decision. 
In a doubtful case he would surely be entitled to ask 
the out-going Prime Minister what was the will of the 
House of Commons in the matter, and to shelter himself 
behind the decision of that body, which in modern 
constitutional practice has become more and more 
definitely recognised as the sovereign authority in the 
realm. That we suggest is the true and only possible 
solution of this particular constitutional problem. 
We do not wish to strengthen the personal prerogatives 
of the Crown, but neither do we wish to turn our Prime 
Ministers into Dictators. The professors and their 
precedents do not help us, for we are considering 4 
situation for which there is no precedent. If Mr. 
Baldwin could decree a dissolution next week or Mr. 
MacDonald one next month, our constitution would 
be obviously ridiculous ; yet it is equally obvious that 
we cannot afford to admit that on so important 4 
question the King has an absolute personal discretion 
in all circumstances. What way is there, then, out of 
the dilemma save to recognise that in the last resort 
it is with the House of Commons itself that the decision 
must rest? 

But this problem, as we have said, seems to us & 
barren one, since there is no immediate prospect of 
any such situation arising. It is true that a certaim 
number of Labour hot-heads had a scheme, after 
the Election, of taking office, inviting defeat upon @ 
series of Utopian measures, and going to the country 
in the spring. Mr. Asquith’s statement was presum- 
ably made as a reply to wild talk of that kind ; but 
there was not and is not the slightest reason to suppose 
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that Mr. MacDonald has ever contemplated any such 
tactical extravagances. He made it clear enough 
at the Albert Hall on Tuesday night that he intends 
to use his opportunity exactly as so wise and experienced 
s politician might be expected to use it. He means, 
if we understand him, to prove that the Labour Party 
is a strictly “* constitutional” force in British politics, 
and to leave behind him, whether his tenure of office 
be short or long, a record of concrete achievement. 
He has unusual difficulties to face, but also unusual 

unities. His Government will come as the 
immediate successor of the most inert and incompetent 
Government of modern times; in forming his admin- 
istration he has far better material to draw upon than 
Mr. Baldwin had; and if he shows, as we are certain 
he will, that he means to make a perfectly serious 
attempt to deal with the major problems of the moment 
on practical lines, both the House of Commons and 
the country are undoubtedly inclined in their present 
temper to give him a great deal of rope. He will have 

a fair chance if he can make use of it, and we may 

our own estimate of his ability to make use of 
it by saying that, barring accidents, we shall be sur- 
prised if he is not still in office in 1926. 

It is hard to imagine anything sillier or wider of the 
mark than all the talk that has been heard lately of a 
necessary and inevitable Liberal-Conservative fusion 
to fight Labour. The only thing, we are told, that 
stands in the way of some such fusion is the personal 
attitude of Mr. Asquith. The truth, of course, is 
exactly the opposite. If by some miracle Mr. Asquith 
could be persuaded to yield to-morrow to the tears 
and threats of those who are panic-stricken over the 
prospect of Labour in office, he would cease on the 
next day to be the spokesman of Liberalism. In pre- 
ferring Mr. MacDonald to Mr. Baldwin the Liberal 
Party, both in the House of Commons and in the 
country, is practically unanimous. Mr. Asquith’s 
recent speech at the National Liberal Club was received 
by his followers everywhere with unqualified approval. 
The Liberals of Great Britain, since they cannot place 
their own leaders in power, wish to see Labour in office, 
and will support Labour in office with conviction and 
even with enthusiasm, so long as Mr. MacDonald and 
his colleagues do not force issues upon which they 
manifestly have not yet converted public opinion. 
That is in some respects a rather surprising but, we 
believe, a quite unquestionable fact. To talk of the 
natural affinity between Liberals and Conservatives 
being greater and closer than the natural affinity 
between Liberalism and Labour is to talk sheer non- 
sense. If the Liberal leaders were seriously to consider, 
or even to play with, the idea of a Liberal-Conservative 
alliance, the bulk of the Liberal party would immedi- 
ately secede to Labour, with whom it has far fewer and 
less important differences than it has with the Die- 

Tories. 

Indeed the ‘‘ programme ”’ differences between Liberal 
members and Labour members are hardly worth talking 
about. The Liberals, it is true, oppose the Capital 
Levy and “ Nationalisation.” But these are not 
immediately urgent issues; nor are they, in any case, 
‘ssues of principle. Most Liberals used to be, and 
Probably still are, in favour of the nationalisation of 
railways and of mining royalties, and very many of 
them, four years ago, favoured a special debt-redeeming 
levy on capital wealth. Mr. Winston Churchill included 

way Nationalisation in his election address in 
1918, and in the following year Sir Herbert Samuel 


addressed large audiences all over the country in favour 
of a levy on “ war-wealth.” If, more recently, differ- 
ences on these points have been emphasised, that has 
been mainly on account of the necessity, felt by Labour 
candidates and Liberal candidates alike, of finding 
concrete issues on which to base their rivalry in the 
constituencies. But in any case such issues are not 
urgent ; and on all other questions the programmes of 
the two parties are practically identical, so identical, 
indeed, that disputes have arisen as to who has stolen 
this or that item from the other. Mr. MacDonald 
has therefore a very wide field in which he can operate 
with a practical certainty of support from almost 
every Liberal member in the House of Commons. 
The four main problems he has to deal with are those 
of foreign policy, unemployment, education, and housing, 
and on all these the declared policies of the Liberal 
and Labour parties are indistinguishable. 

But this, of course, is not to say that the difference 
between the two parties may be ignored. On the 
contrary, it is of profound importance. It is a difference 
not of principle or even of opinion—for a Masterman, 
let us say, must be judged to stand to the “ Left” 
of a Thomas—but of motive and of driving force. 
A Liberal Government will promise things; a Labour 
Government will do them—for it must. Labour 
leaders, in seeking to create a better world, will take 
risks that Liberal leaders dare not and cannot take. 
Their opinions may often be the same, but their point 
of view and their circumstances are very different. 
Mr. Lloyd George referred to this point in a very striking 
manner in an article which was printed in the Daily 
Chronicle last Saturday. Mr. MacDonald, he wrote: 

has a chance such as no statesman has yet been given in 

Britain to straighten out the social tangle which chokes the 

well-being, the happiness, and the lives of millions; but he 

will never rise to the height of that opportunity by emulating 
the statesmanship of barren correctitude ... Up to the 
present the owners of vested interests have been so powerful 
in both the old parties that those who are engaged in clearing 
the road have never been given sufficient elbow room to wield 
the axe. I shall never forget my own experiences with the 

Land Taxes of 1909 . . . [which] were completely mutilated 

and destroyed before they ever appeared on the floor of the 

House of Commons . . . In so far as the interests which have 

hitherto blocked progress are concerned Mr. MacDonald has a 

freer hand than the older parties. It is therefore his chance ; 

let him take it manfully, without hesitancy or delay, and then 
alone will he make good. If he does I earnestly believe that 
the Liberals in the House of Commons will see him through. 


We believe so, too. It would be possible,”of course, 
to hold such a belief on the cynical ground that Liberals 
will be obliged to support a far-reaching Labour pro- 
gramme merely to save their own skins in the constitu- 
encies; and that consideration no doubt will not be 
absent. But at the present moment it is not the 
dominant consideration. As far as we are in a position 
to judge the attitude of Liberals towards Mr. Mac- 
Donald and his prospective colleagues, it is one of 
perfectly sincere sympathy and good will. Mr. Mac- 
Donald will have no difficulty in retaining that measure 
of the Liberal support which is indispensable if he is 
to remain in office for more than a few weeks. He may 
count, not merely on acquiescence, but on active 
assistance—as active as that which his own party 
gave to the Liberals in 1910. He is likely to find his 
major troubles on his Left rather than on his Right ; 
but the whole history of his career in the Labour 
movement during the past twenty years shows that 
no man in England is so well-qualified as he, both by 
experience and by native ability, to deal with trouble- 
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some Left-wing movements. He has a singular and 
rather inexplicable knack of disposing of difficulties 
of that kind. 

The prospects of the Labour Government seem, 
therefore, to be very “Fair” indeed. It cannot 
accept the Liberals as partners, but it can accept 
them as the allies which, in intention, they already 
are; and if the leaders and whips of the two Parties 
can come to a working arrangement regarding the 
actual conduct of business in the House of Commons 
there is no 2pparent reason why Mr. MacDonald’s 
administration should not have the long life that, 
for our part, we wish it. 


HOUSING—THE PROBLEM OF 
SKILLED LABOUR 


EXT to unemployment, the housing question is the 
most urgent social problem that will confront the 
new Parliament. Whatever party may be in 

power, this question must soon be tackled seriously ; for 
failure to tackle it means, not standing still, but alarming 
retrogression and the piling up of arrears to a mountainous 
height. Population increases, and the number of families 
needing houses grows with it. Houses decay; for even 
well-built houses are not everlasting, and many of the houses 
we inhabit at present will stand patching but a very little 
longer. Moreover, population not only increases, but also 
shifts from place to place : it is of no use to tell the workers 
in a growing industrial district that there are houses to let 
in a decaying district fifty miles away. We have to build, 
even if we aim at no improvement in our housing standards, 
houses enough to provide for the growing population, to 
supply the needs of developing districts, to replace worn-out 
houses, or houses cleared or converted to make room for 
offices and industrial buildings. If we fail in any one of 
these respects, we fall behind and create for future years a 
problem of cumulative difficulty. 

Everyone knows that, for a decade past and more, we 
have fallen seriously behind. Not only have we failed to 
raise the standard of housing accommodation ; we have let 
it, before the war, during the war, after the war, deteriorate 
from year to year. According to the estimate made by 
Major Barnes in his recent book, on a basis of the number 
of families needing homes, not less than 1,400,000 houses 
are needed in Great Britain before we can make a beginning 
in the task of raising the pre-war housing standards. And, 
as no one professes to be satisfied with those standards, the 
ultimate requirement is obviously much greater. Of course, 
this colossal programme is not put forward as the work of a 
year ortwo. It must be spread over a considerable period— 
a decade at least. But what we have to remember is that, 
if in any one year we fall behind, the arrears cannot be 
wiped off. They accumulate permanently as a charge on 
our resources of men and money. 

But what, someone may ask, of the Housing Act of 19238 ? 
Has not Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s great housing measure 
at least assured that we shall not fall behind? Unfortun- 
ately it has not; the Chamberlain houses are a mere chip 
in the ocean of our need. The total number of houses 
authorised under the Act of 1928 is only a little over 70,000, 
including houses carried over from previous schemes. And 
of these 70,000 houses, according to the latest (December) 
returns, only from fourteen to fifteen thousand have been 
so much as begun. The majority have been authorised, 
indeed, but only a bold man will prophesy when they will 
all be finished. Less than 2,600 had been finished at the 
date of the last returns. Nor is there any sign of a speeding 
up of the development. Schemes are coming in but slowly, 
and are mostly on a modest scale. Schemes approved are 
being carried out with no great sign of haste. And, in 





many districts, it is quite clear that private builders and 
local authorities are alike disinclined to move. They realise 
that the Chamberlain scheme is hopelessly inadequate in 
relation to the need ; they see that before long some much 
bigger scheme must be brought forward. They prefer to 
wait until they know what this bigger scheme will be. 

The figures just quoted make it plain that, so far from 
gaining ground on the huge arrears of the last decade, we 
are still piling up arrears of house-building against the 
future. The accomplishment is ludicrously small in com- 
parison with the need. Yet already we hear a good deal 
about the shortage, actual and prospective, not of building 
labour as a whole, but of the labour of certain key grades 
essential to house-building. This talk is often exaggerated 
in relation to the present activity of the building industry ; 
and there may be at present no more than local shortages 
here and there of the skilled labour of plasterers, masons 
and bricklayers. But it would be ludicrous to deny that 
the inception of any housing programme on a considerable 
scale would at once lead to a paralysing shortage of skilled 
labour in these and other grades, unless fresh sources of 
labour supply could be opened up. 

It is beside the point to reckon up the total available 
supply of building operatives, even grade by grade, to 
estimate the number of houses they are capable of producing 
in a year, and to take the result as the potential output of 
houses by the present labour force in the building industry. 
Only a fraction of the total number of building workers can 
at any time be used for house-building. Industrial building 
and equipment occupy a large section, many more are 
employed on ships and offices, places of amusement and 
so on; building workers are required by railways, iron and 
steel works and countless other industrial concerns. And, 
apart from the new houses to be built, there are the existing 
houses to be repaired, adapted, reconstructed. It may be 
possible, by measures carefully designed, to alter to some 
extent the proportions in which building labour is distributed 
between these varying tasks ; but the result cannot possibly 
be to mobilise even one-half of the total number of building 
trades’ operatives for the building of new houses. Major 
Barnes estimates that, on the average of recent years, only 
about one-fifth have been actually so employed. 

It is clear, then, that if we mean business with our housing 
programmes, we must at the outset tackle the problem of 
building labour. But we cannot tackle that problem unless 
we do mean business. That is just where most of the past 
talk about the need for “dilution of labour” in the building 
industry has been both foolish and mischievous. It is 
absurd to demand dilution unless you mean to build the 
houses ; dilution will make it possible to build. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Government pressed dilution with one hand, while 
it scrapped the Government housing scheme with the other. 
The building workers, faced with the certainty of unem- 
ployment through the scrapping of the scheme, were at the 
same time asked to admit fresh workers to share their 
unemployment and help in depressing their standard of 
life. The resumed demand for dilution when the Chamber- 
lain scheme was introduced was similar. Once more the 
building workers were asked to dilute their labour without 
any assurance that houses would actually be built. 

We set out to-day with two assumptions, both in our 
view quite uncontrovertible. The first is that houses must 
be built on a scale sufficient not only to keep pace with the 
current increase of demand, but to wipe out over a reason: 
able period of years—say, a decade—the accumulated 
arrears of the past dozen years. The second is that the 
supply of building labour, which was falling before the wat, 
and has fallen further since, must be increased in order to 
make the programme possible. If these assumptions 4 
accepted, two problems of methods arise. How are we ' 
finance the greatly extended housing plans which must be 
undertaken ? And how is the necessary increase of building 





labour to be brought about ? We are dealing now only with 
the second of these problems. 
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It cannot be too strongly insisted that the crying need 
js not merely for more labour, but for more skilled labour 
of certain specific types. There is no shortage of builders’ 
labourers or of skilled labour in certain crafts, such as 
painting. This the official figures of unemployment quite 
conclusively show. The problem therefore is not merely 
one of increasing the man-power of the industry ; otherwise, 
we could solve it quite simply, as some people have actually 
proposed, by mobilising al] the unemployed, and setting 
them to work at house-building. Not recruitment of man- 
power, but training of skilled workers, is the essence of the 
problem. 

It follows that it is far better, to the fullest possible extent, 
to add to the supply of skilled labour by increasing the 
number of apprentices, which, in the building industry, has 
shown a heavy falling off. In the long run, indeed, this is 
the only method ; but it is slow—too slow to be enough by 
itself to meet our present needs. We have, therefore, to 
contemplate emergency schemes of training, directed, above 
all, to training and up-grading every suitable man who can 
be found in the less skilled branches of the building industry. 
The bricklayer’s labourer can, in many cases, be easily 
trained to become a fairly efficient bricklayer; the plas- 
terer’s labourer can become a plasterer. Only when the 
resources of up-grading have been exhausted need we begin, 
if at all, to train for skilled workmen those with no previous 
experience in the industry. The new workers will come in 
mainly as labourers, as the outsiders who were brought into 
the munitions trades during the war were mostly set to do 
the least skilled jobs. 

But—and this is the crux of the whole matter—it is 
entirely unreasonable to expect the building workers to 
accept schemes of this sort unless they are fully assured 
that a housing scheme on an adequate scale and extending 
over a sufficient number of years will actually be carried 
out. We cannot expect them to agree to a huge scheme of 
dilution if there is a big chance that, a few months or a year 
later, the scheme which made dilution necessary will be 
withdrawn, and a large proportion of the workers in the 
industry be left to exist on poor relief and the dole. As we 
insisted when the proposal for building dilution was first 
brought forward, its essential prerequisite is a firm guaran- 
tee of employment or maintenance, extending over a period 
of years, and of so binding a character that it must be 
honoured, whatever Government may be in power. When 
the engineers accepted dilution during the war, they 
received guarantees, not only from the Liberal Government, 
but also from the Conservative Opposition. It was ex- 
plicitly recognised that their position had to be safeguarded 
against a possible change in the tenure of political power. 
The building operatives, if they are to accept dilution to-day, 
will have a right to insist on firm guarantees against its use 
to break down their established standards of living and 
employment. 

Nor should there be any difficulty in the way of such 
guarantees. It is obvious that the number of men in the 
building industry to-day has fallen considerably below the 
number needed, not merely to deal with a passing emer- 
gency, but for the permanent work of the industry as a 
whole. An adequate housing scheme cannot involve less 
than a ten years’ programme ; and only by straining every 
herve can we hope to complete it in ten years. In ten years 
time we shall surely have reached a point when we must 
set out, not merely to maintain, but to improve our housing 

Even a slight improvement will mean at least 
another ten years’ programme. Unless we are content to 
believe that the people of this country are to fall back 
Permanently to a lower standard of life, we can see ahead 
of the building industry quite twenty years of unremitting 

work ; and beyond 1944 we need not look at present ! 

But, of course, this expectation depends on Government 
Policy—on the policy of all the Governments that hold office 

uring these twenty years. For housing is a service in 
Which arrears can be almost indefinitely piled up. Folk 


can huddle closer and closer together; worn-out and 
insanitary houses can be kept barely habitable for a long 
period; marriage can, to some extent, be checked by a 
persistent refusal to provide houses. The arrears, of 
course, go on accumulating, and any Government which 
economises in housing thrusts an additional burden on to 
its successors. Governments can behave in this anti-social 
way; and we cannot be sure that they will not. 

The need of the moment is, then, above all for a general 
public recognition of the extent of our housing needs, 
strongly enough expressed and focussed to compel its 
endorsement by all three parties, and to secure their sanction 
to the guarantees which are indispensable for the provision 
of the necessary labour. Under proper guarantees, we 
have no doubt that the building workers will agree to a 
reasonable scheme of “dilution” ; failing guarantees, they 
will not. But a housing scheme on any adequate scale 
cannot possibly be carried out with the existing supply of 
skilled workers. 


THE BETRAYAL OF THE 
GERMAN PEOPLE 


BeRuIn, January 7th. 
N ‘cect moves one to greater indignation than 


deception practised on children, and it is impossible 
not to be indignant at the way in which the German 
people are being deceived and hoodwinked by their rulers. 
For Germany is surely more like the kingdom of heaven 
than any other country. The Germans are children in 
their unlimited gullibility, children in their utter helpless- 
ness. When they cheat, they cheat like children. When 
they lie, they lie like children. That is what makes it so 
hard to be angry with the prevalence of lying and cheating 
that has been the result of the abnormal economic condi- 
tions. One remembers with amusement the belief in the 
Machiavellian astuteness of Germans that existed in France 
and England during the War. It seems still to linger in 
France. At any rate, it is not long since the Temps spoke 
of “diabolical German propaganda.” If the adjective 
was justified, we must revise our views about the guile of 
the devil. The methods of German propaganda move 
one to tears. One meets, of course, many exceptions to 
the rule of childlike simplicity, but they mostly turn out 
to be Jews, or people with some foreign blood, or Germans 
who have been educated, or have lived a great deal, abroad. 
The German public is at the moment in a mood of ground- 
less optimism. It believes that the financial difficulties 
of the Government are over, that the note-printing press 
has been stopped, that the mark is permanently stabilised, 
and that a Reich “ dollar certificate ’’ is really worth one 
dollar. It believes all this merely because it has been told 
so in official communiqués which the papers have been 
obliged to print, but on which they have not been allowed 
to comment, except of course in a favourable sense. To 
do them justice, most of them have said nothing. One 
or two, however, have said something, and what they said 
was not agreeable to official ears. The prohibition of the 
Welt am Montag was due to the publication in it on 
December 81st of an article on “ Veiled Inflation.” The 
well-known economist and statistician, Herr Richard 
Calwer, has also been getting into trouble. He wrote in 
the Wirtschaftliche Tagesberichte, which he edits, an article 
with the title “‘ Where Are We Going ?” in which he was 
rude enough to say that the Government was still inflating 
and was either, through stupidity or of set purpose, deceiving 
the German people. Herr Calwer has been warned by 
General von Seeckt that, if the offence is repeated, action 
will be taken against him. In these cases, of course, 
General von Seeckt, who knows nothing about financial 
questions, has clearly acted at the request of the Chancellor 
or the Finance Minister. 
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What was said in these articles is said in private by 
every serious economist and financial authority in Germany, 
including those that say the opposite most loudly in public. 
For, as usual, the men that deal out the dope are those that 
believe in it least. If what was said was untrue or mistaken, 
what could be easier than to expose the untruths and 
refute the errors? The Government includes among its 
members one of the leading financiers in Germany, Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht. As Currency Commissioner and Presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank Dr. Schacht must know all the 
facts. Why does he not issue an official refutation of the 
incriminated articles ? Obviously, because he has a reputa- 
tion to lose. Indeed, Vorwdrts has declared that the 
article of the Welt am Montag was shown before its publica- 
tion to Dr. Schacht, who approved of it. This assertion 
has not been contradicted, and I have reason to believe 
it to be true. The conclusion is that Dr. Schacht dis- 
approves of Dr. Luther’s new method of inflation. If 
that be so, Dr. Schacht has the opportunity of rendering a 
great service to Germany, by resigning and telling the German 
people why he has resigned. He would rid Germany of the 
worst Government that she has had since the revolution— 
and that is saying a great deal. And he would perhaps 
make honest financial methods at last possible. 

In truth, of course, inflation has never ceased, but on 
the contrary is now greater than at any time during the 
last three years. The Rentenmark was barefaced inflation. 
Of the 1,200 million Rentenmarks issued 900 million were 
a loan to the Government to cover the deficit, and on this 
loan the Government pays interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 
The issue of the Rentenmark at one blow multiplied the 
value of the currency in circulation about thirteen times, 
for before its issue the whole value of the currency in 
circulation did not exceed 100 million gold marks. This 
amount was no doubt insufficient, but its smallness made 
the redemption of the old currency an easy matter, for it 
was covered more than four times over by the gold reserve 
of the Reichsbank. All that was necessary was to issue a 
decree under the Emergency Powers announcing that the 
old currency would cease to be legal tender at a certain 
date, and would be bought in up to that date at the rate 
of exchange of the date of the decree. On August 22nd, 
two eminent economists, Dr. R. Kuczynski and Herr 
Rudolph Goldscheid, addressed an open letter to the 
Government, urging this obvious course, and sent it to 
the Press. Every paper except Vorwdrts refused to 
publish it. At all costs the truth must be kept from the 
German people. The refusal of the “ Big Coalition” 
Government then in power to redeem the old currency was 
not a blunder. It was a wilful crime against Germany 
committed in the interest of the “ Interests.” 

Many people seem to imagine that the issue of Renten- 
marks to cover a deficit was not inflation because they had 
some sort of guarantee behind them, whereas, of course, 
one could inflate in gold coins, although no Government 
would be likely to resort to so expensive a method. If, 
for example, the English Government, having a Budget 
deficit and being short of money to pay the salaries of the 
civil servants, minted sovereigns merely for that purpose, 
it would be inflating. Inflation, however, did not end 
with the Rentenmark. Last week banks were paying 
cheques largely in ten billion mark notes of the old currency, 
which looked suspiciously new. Nothing can be learned 
from the date, which was late in November, because the date 
of the first issue of any given German variety of banknote is 
repeated on subsequent issues. It would be interesting 
to know whether the presses used for printing the “ dollar 
certificates’ of the Reich are entirely inactive. In any 
case new currency has been issued by every State of the 
Reich and by most of the towns of any importance, and in 
most cases the old currency has not been called in. So far 
as I know, Thuringia is the only State that has called in 
its old currency. The only differences between present 
and former conditions are that there is now much more 





currency in circulation, that it is more varied than ever, 
and that the notes now being issued substitute one gold 
mark for one billion marks, or else bear on their face the 
interesting information that 4.20 gold marks equal one 
dollar. Even the State Railway, not to be outdone, is 
issuing “ dollar certificates ’’ of its own which, although it 
is completely insolvent, it has the effrontery to describe 
on their face as “‘ wertbestandiges Geld.” More than that, 
private firms in some towns are still issuing notes of their 
own which are used as currency. A friend of mine, who 
has rather a large house, says that he thinks it must be 
the only house of its size in Germany that does not issue its 
own currency. 


It is impossible that inflation can cease. If it did, the 
Government of the Reich would have to stop payment, 
for it has already exhausted the Rentenmark credit, which 
was to last until the end of February, and is living on 
inflation. Dr. Luther asked the Rentenbank for a further 
credit which was refused, and he has now resorted to the 
French method of inflating by Treasury Bills issued, if 
you please, in Rentenmarks. This is the “ veiled infla- 
tion” that gave its title to the article of the Welt am 
Montag. The crash is inevitable. Every financial expert 
in Germany believes that only a miracle can avert a heavy 
slump in the mark within the next few weeks. The 
Government is counting on such a miracle. It clings to 
the desperate hope of getting a foreign loan before the 
crash comes. It is much to be desired that it should get a 
loan, but not without rigorous financial control. The 
present rulers of Germany have proved themselves utterly 
unworthy of the confidence of their own nation or of any 
other. If and when the crash comes and the fool’s paradise 
in which the German public is living disappears as suddenly 
as it came, perhaps even the patience of the most patient 
people in the world will have reached its limit. 


A slump in the mark seems to be inevitable, since it 
is impossible indefinitely to bolster up the exchange, 
How much exactly the temporary stabilisation of the mark 
has cost the German Government it is impossible to say, 
but the sum must be a large one. In an article published 
in the Magdeburgische Zeitung about three weeks ago, 
and reproduced in Vorwdrts of December 18th, Herr 
Rabbethge said that the Government had spent on the 
stabilisation of the mark 400 million “ dollar certificates ” 
and 450 million Rentenmarks. Herr Rabbethge, who 
spoke as though he knew this to be the fact, is no non- 
entity. He is a business man and a serious and well- 
known writer on economic and financial subjects, who 
is accustomed to weigh his words; he was suggested for 
the post of Economic Minister in one of the Stresemann 
Cabinets. The article appeared before General von Seeckt 
had become aware of the existence of financial problems, 
or the Magdeburgische Zeitung and V orwarts would probably 
have suffered for publishing it. If what Herr Rabbethge 
said was not true, it was the duty of the Government to 
contradict it. There has been no contradiction. The 
Government, no doubt wisely from its point of view, 
preferred to let the matter drop. It dreads nothing so 
much as a public discussion of such questions. 


I confess that, when I read Herr Rabbethge’s article, 
I did not understand how Rentenmarks could have been 
employed to stabilise the paper mark, since they have not 
been allowed to leave the country, according to a public 
statement made by Dr. Schacht. A hypothesis has been 
suggested to me which, although it is only a hypothesis, 
is consistent with the known facts. It is that the Govern- 
ment may have given the Rentenmarks to German Banks 
in payment for foreign currency, probably at a favourable 
rate of exchange—for the banks. If this be so, it is possible 
that Dr. Luther may be hoping to induce the Banks to 
give him back his Rentenmarks in exchange for his Treasury 
Bills. I should imagine that this hope, if in fact he enter 
tains it, is likely to be disappointed, at any rate unless he 
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gives the Banks the Treasury Bills at a rate“considerably 
below par. 

It is painful to anybody living in Germany to be obliged 
impotently to look on while this kindly, indetulons ant 
lovable people is exploited and betrayed by a gang of 
politicians, who are themselves the tools of the worst 
enemies of Germany. For the worst enemies of Germany 
are not in France. They are the men who have deliber- 
ately plunged their own country into ruin and battened 
on the spoils. Rospert DELL. 


LOOKING FOR AN ANCESTOR 


T is one of the minor tragedies of life that there are 

I not enough ancestors to go round. There is a great 
demand for ancestors, but the supply is so limited 

that it is quite common to meet people who could not give 
you the name, address and occupation even of their grand- 
father’s grandfather. Occasionally, you will meet a self- 
made man who pretends that he is indifferent to this sort of 
thing, and that he would much rather be an ancestor than 
have one. Do not believe him. Every man is the happier, 
if even the heel-taps of Norman blood are mingled with his 
own; and if he can trace his line back to some gentleman 
who led his tenants to the wars five hundred years ago, be 
sure he will let his friends know about it. I do not say this 
as one who possesses a genealogical tree from which golden 
fruits can be had for the plucking. I do not know the name 
of my father’s grandfather, and I do not know whether 
anybody else knows it. I will not pretend, however, that 
I would not give five shillings to know it. I remember, 
when I was a boy, some people came over the sea, looking 
for an ancestor of our name and offering us an estate in 
America if we could prove that we were next-of-kin to a man 
called Y., who had settled there in the eighteenth century. 
How eagerly we set about looking for our lost ancestor, 
up hill and down dale, by lake and lilied stream, not dis- 
daining the humblest cot in our search! We sought him 
with laughter ; we sought him with longing—at least, with 
longing for his piece of land. But at the end of it all there 
was no ancestor to be found. We could not discover, indeed, 
so much as a skeleton in the cupboard. For some time 
afterwards I had great hopes of a skeleton. I tried to think 
of some agreeable explanation of my paucity of ancestors, 
and the most agreeable explanation that occurred to me 
was that my great-great-grandfather had been hanged for 
treason and that his immediate descendants, having turned 
loyalists, had said as little as possible about him, and had 
allowed all traces of him to disappear. I was a fanatical 
loyalist myself at the time, but none the less I fervently 
hoped that my great-great-grandfather had been hanged as 
a rebel. Such occurrences, to the mind of a boy, add a 
touch of romantic distinction to the family history. 
Perhaps, too, I wished to have an ancestral portrait in 
violent contrast to that of another great-great-grandfather 
who, when the rebels came to his house by night, and 
threatened to burn it unless he joined them, went to an 
upper window and told them to do what they would, for 
he was a loyal subject of King George. I felt reasonably 
proud of the old gentleman, as I pictured him at the window 
aweing the pike-armed horde by the sheer virtue of his 
attitude into going away and leaving him alone; but I 
should have been glad of a wilder strain in my blood to 
dilute with the virtue of so good a citizen. Perhaps it was 
the same longing for an element of wildness that made me 
impatient of any explanation that my ancestors had been 
tsmen or Englishmen. I was firmly convinced that 
men and Englishmen were the best and wisest people 

on earth, and I knew that I had some of their blood in 
my veins; but they did not seem to me to be sufficiently 
: or like the characters in a fairy-tale to make 

me wish to be descended from them. The love of strange- 
hess is deeply rooted in most of us, and, as I sought the clue 





to the origins of our family, I was never satisfied with any 
explanation that brought us from anywhere nearer than 
France or Spain. I do not know who told me the story, 
and I fancy it was told in order to pull my leg, but I 
believed for a long time that we were the offshoots 
of a Spaniard who had been cast ashore when one of the 
ships of the Armada had been wrecked off Dunluce Castle. 
I never asked whether he was a Don or only a common 
sailor, and I did not care. To have been a Spaniard, 
and to have been shipwrecked—to have been shipwrecked 
where now stand those haunted ruins on a steep and 
sea-beaten jag of rock—seemed to me far beyond any 
nominal of nobility. Indeed, in my search of an ancestor, 
I do not think I ever was tempted down a byway in the 
hope ofcoming onatitle. I took it for granted that among 
my multitude of relations there were neither dukes nor 
kings, and I was not an aristocrat even in my dreams. 
True, at the age of seven, another boy and I conferred titles 
on ourselves, and, when we exchanged Christmas cards, I 
wrote on mine: “To Sir D.D. from Lord Y. Y.,” and he 
wrote on his: “To Lord Y. Y. from Sir D.D.” But, 
by the time I was ten, I had cast off all titles as childish 
things, and had ceased to ask the right to boast of anything 
grander in the social scale than that I was related to 
farmers. 

I was reminded of the genealogical researches of my 
boyhood the other day, when the post brought me a letter 
from someone who makes a practice of copying legal 
documents, informing me that there are more than 10,000,000 
documents in the Record Office relating to early Chancery 
proceedings, and that “among them is the following 
affecting the Y. family”’: 








Subject of Approximate 
Petitioner. Defendant. Proceedings. Date. 
Thomas, William Manor of 
‘ Wadon Chesham, 1468 
esquire Co. Bucks. 














A note had been scribbled at the side, explaining that “ the 
title esquire was very rare in those days,” and, though 
Thomas Y. spelt his surname with an “e”’ at the end, that 
does not prove that he is not the ancestor I had been look- 
ing for, because in the year 1468 nobody knew much about 
spelling. Ido not say that I am absolutely convinced that 
Thomas Y. is a relation, but the fact that he was an 
esquire (which, remember, was a very rare title in those 
days), and the fact that he had apparently some claim to 
the Manor of Chesham, are strong arguments in favour of 
the hypothesis. For all that, I do not think I shall send 
for a copy of the Chancery proceedings. Our claim to the 
Manor of Chesham (if, as I presume, there once was a 
claim) has almost certainly lapsed after four and a half 
centuries. Hence, I shall content myself, when the spring 
comes, with spending my Saturday afternoons in the 
neighbourhood, and entertaining myself with the fancy that 
I am strolling round the family estate. In moments of 
bitterness I may curse Thomas because he muddled his and, 
incidentally, my rights away, and bequeathed to his distant 
descendant nothing but the right to work for a living. 
But, if the sun is shining, I shall probably be a model of 
charity and, as I look through the gates up the drive, I 
shall make a fine act of renunciation and apostrophise the 
present occupants, bidding them rest in peace, since, 
charming as I think it, Buckinghamshire is not my favourite 
county. It may be, of course, that Thomas had no claim 
to the manor at all, and that he was merely a base cur- 
mudgeon suing for a small debt. I shall never inquire. 
I shall not disturb the dust of so dead a man. I am 
content to know that someone of my name was living hun- 
dreds of years ago, and apparently doing very well for 
himself. This, you may think, is but a poor farthing of 
vanity. But, in the matter of ancestors as in other things, 
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beggars cannot be choosers. And, after all, who has not ex- 
perienced a pleasant titillation of the fancy on coming on his 
own name unexpectedly on an old tombstone, or in some 
ancient historical record? At the sight, the imagination 
leaps into another century, and not only your name, but 
your very self, seems for the moment to become the inhabi- 
tant ofa vanishedage. Soreal are names to us. Would not 
all the Joneses be immensely proud if some Hebrew scholar 
discovered that Jones was the surname of one of the sons 
of Noah ? 

Hence I do not blame myself unduly for having en- 
joyed finding Thomas after such a wilderness of years, 
merely because we share the same surname, though I am 
perfectly confident and perfectly content that he was no 
relation of mine. Nor do I accuse myself of unnatural 
pride because, when a day or two later a newspaper arrived 
with a report of the dedication of an illuminated clock in 
a church tower in a small country town to a real grand- 
father, I read the speeches on the occasion, not only with 
pleasure, but with excitement. Similar speeches are made 
all over the world every year about other people’s relations, 
and you may be sure that the relations always enjoy them 
as though such speeches had never been made before. I, 
for one, cou'd not but feel delighted on being told that 
on the memorial to a man to whom I was related were the 
words: ‘“* Defender of the people’s rights and liberties ”’ ; 
and, when the orator continued: “* Their ancestor, fleeing 
from intolerance and persecution in France, carried with 
him a love of liberty and hatred of tyranny, which had 
manifested itself in the life and work of his descendants,” 
it was as though I had suddenly become aware of a forgotten 
inheritance. Remote churchyards, green after rain, come 
before the imagination, with railed-in tombs that seem 
to be the repositories of generations of good deeds, and we 
find ourselves admiring even the sternness that frowns on 
our degenerate lives from the grave. For one of the odd 
things about ancestors, even if they are no older than 
grandfathers, is that we can scarcely help feeling that, 
compared to them, we are degenerate. This, of course, is 
only a passing mood, and there are other moods in which we 
criticise a too rigid and reprehending virtue. But, whether 
it is that their blood survives in us and flows in self- 
approval, or whether it is that we honestly admire virtue, 
even in its intimidating forms, it is unnatural not to take 
pride in the dead and reproach ourselves for having been a 
little—nay, more than a little—faithless to the iron example 
of their lives. Strange, how comparatively meaningless 
their lives seem in some respects to us to-day. Here, 
clipped from the newspaper, for instance, is the record of 
one great-grandfather. “In the year 1818, when the 
Burgher and Anti-Burgher Synods were united to form the 
United Secession Church, he was appointed its first Moder- 
ator.”” God knows I do not even know what the words 
mean. Burgher and Anti-Burgher are more unreal to me 
than Montague and Capulet, and are as the names of two 
rival factions in a forgotten riot. Even so, and though I 
dislike sects and cannot quite approve of my relative’s 
troubling his head about them, I find myself admiring his 
worth, and I all but share the pleasure he must have felt 
in being appointed first Moderator of the United Secession 
Church. Lord, what a name for a church! I wonder 
what Thomas Y. would have thought of it. Truly, 
ancestors are of all sorts. I speak as one who has few, 
but who does his best to be proud of them all. ¥. We 


NITROGEN AND NATIONAL LIFE 
N the presence of sunlight the green leaf can decompose 

I the carbon dioxide of the atmosphere and thus obtain 
the carbon which it needs for its life. The chemical 
feat involved in the dissociation of so firm a compound as 
carbon dioxide is no mean one. But, though the abundant 
nitrogen of the atmosphere exists uncombined, needing no 


energy for its appropriation, the plant cannot use it. For 
lack of nitrogen a plant or a nation might die, despite the 
fact that four-fifths of the atmosphere consists of this 
element. Nitrogen is an essential part of the composition 
of the proteins which are essential parts of the composition 
of protoplasm. Without it nothing can live—yet neither 
the green plant nor the animal can avail itself, in the 
slightest degree, of the infinite quantities which surround 
us all: 

Nitrogen, nitrogen everywhere, 

But not an atom to use. 

For our use the nitrogen must be fixed, as chemists say; 
it must be combined, whereas the carbon already combined 
in the atmosphere must be uncombined before the plant 
can use it. The fixation of nitrogen, by whatever means, 
is thus one of the primary necessities of the living world. 
It is effected by every flash of lightning, small quantities of 
nitrogen and oxygen being induced to combine by the elec. 
tric action, and being washed by rain into the soil, where 
the roots of plants may avail themselves of it; but this 
source of fixed nitrogen is of no practical importance. Also, 
we know of certain “nitrefying bacteria,’ which form 
nodules upon the roots of certain plants and serve, ina 
kind of symbiosis, to supply them with fixed nitrogen for 
their needs. But this is of no practical importance, though 
it is an extraordinarily interesting fact of plant physiology. 

For practical purposes, we have hitherto “‘solved”’ our 
problem by avoiding or postponing its solution. Deposits 
of fixed nitrogen are to be found in certain parts of the 
world, and these can be brought here for our service, whilst 
they last and the seas are safe. But these nitrates from 
Chile will not last for ever, nor are we the only customers 
for them, nor are they most conveniently available in time 
of war. In any case, the problem of the future is not 
solved by living upon the accumulated capital of the past. 
As a matter of fact we have vast supplies of fixed nitrogen 
at home, in our coal, in the form of ammonium sulphate, 
and this might and should be used as food for our plants. 
We prefer to burn the coal, yielding sulphurous acid to the 
atmosphere, with subsequent formation of sulphuric acid 
and the destruction of our buildings and lives, whilst the 
nitrogen simply goes to swell the fabulous stores in the 
atmosphere. But, even if and when we use our coal 
rationally and employ the ammonium sulphate to save our 
lives instead of destroying them, we only postpone our 
problem, for here again we shall merely be living upon the 
accumulated capital of the past. 

The real solution is to fix our own nitrogen for ourselves 
—and to do so by some means which is in itself inexhaustible 
or constantly renewed for our exploitation. In this field, 
as in so many, one of our own men of science was the 
pioneer, and the pitiful sequel is no novelty. Late in the 
nineteenth century Sir William Crookes, one of our supremely 
great chemists, noted the fixation of nitrogen by the electric 
arc, and commented upon the planetary significance which 
might attach to this observation of a curious phenomenon 
in the laboratory. In a never-to-be-forgotten Presidential 
Address to the British Association, now nearly thirty years 


ago, he discussed the nature of the issues involved in the | 


fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. Briefly, the simple 
argument was as follows. 

Western civilisation owes its effective superiority, its 
world dominance, its progressive character, its increasing 
numbers of population, to its supply of a food which is 
physiologically superior to the staple food of Asia. Wheat 
is that superior food, and without an adequate supply of 
wheat as against the inferior article called rice, Wester 
civilisation must fail. But for the cultivation of wheat we 
must have fixed nitrogen. The supplies from the New 
World are necessarily finite and exhaustible, and increasing 


demands must be made upon them by the growth of the — 


population, especially of the United States. The problem 
for Europe, therefore, is to fix her own nitrogen so abun- 
dantly and cheeply that her supply of wheat may not fail. 
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It is not necessary for us to accept without any qualifica- 
tion the foregoing propositions, but their main tenor is 
beyond question. We may add that, in time of war, the 
power to make explosives is cardinal, and for this purpose 
fixed nitrogen must be available. A people such as our- 
selves, having lost the command of the sea, which assures 
us a supply of nitrates from Chile, would speedily cease to be 
able to fight any more, unless we were somehow fixing 
nitrogen for ourselves at home. Thus, alike for peace and 
for war, for food and for explosives, for agriculture and for 
countless purposes of modern industry, this problem of the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen is second to none in 
national life. 

It must be nearly twenty years since, at the Royal 
Institution, I was fortunate enough to hear a lecture by 
Professor Sylvanus Thompson, in the course of which he 
demonstrated the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by the 
electric arc after the fashion employed in Scandinavia. 
Inexhaustible water power (derived, of course, from the 
heat of the sun, part of the natural income of any nation) 
supplies the electric energy by which the atmospheric 
nitrogen is fixed in the method then and now employed in 
Scandinavia. 

Having read the great address of Crookes, and having 
heard this lecture of Sylvanus Thompson, I have on various 
occasions during the past decade discussed the subject in 
this place. One such article, written during the War, 
led the late Lord Rhondda, when he was Food Controller, 
to volunteer to defray the cost of preparing and publishing 
a new and enlarged edition of the address of Crookes. 
That is now obtainable as a small but profoundly important 
volume,* which constitutes the last contribution of its 
author and of his introducer to our national life, and I 
earnestly commend it to the reader in view of the present 
situation. 

During the War, the military need and the maritime 
situation led to some activity at last in the land of 
Crookes. Already his observation and his prediction 
were being utilised and verified in other countries, and 
above all in Germany. Our blockade had deprived the 
Germans of nitrates from overseas, and the War could 
only have lasted a few months if their chemists had 
not learnt the great lesson from our own master and 
had not bettered the instruction. But now we also 
took a hand. A Committee was formed, reports were 
published and plans were laid. Nay more, a large amount 
of capital was expended in the laying down of plant. To- 
day, Crookes and Rhondda are dead, the plant is scrapped, 
the capital is lost, no nitrogen is being fixed and no researches 
are being conducted. The story of the discovery of the 
first aniline dye by Perkin and the complete loss of all 
that followed therefrom, Germany being the gainer, is 
bad enough; but this, because of the momentous nature 
of the issues involved, is infinitely worse. And in my 
simplicity I had thought that, when I had succeeded, 
thanks to this journal and Lord Rhondda, in getting the 
ideas of Crookes republished for the consideration of those 
who guide our national affairs, all would be well. Evi- 
dently, however, it needs more than the combined efforts 
of a great War, a man of genius and an enlightened million- 
aire to teach any lesson that can be remembered for more 
than a day or two to a nation whose leaders have, for the 
most part, been taught at school nothing they remember, 
except that bacteriology is “‘bugs,” chemistry is “‘ stinks ” 
and a man of science, as distinguished from a gentleman, 
is a “bloke.” 

Meanwhile, as Mr. Kilburn Scott tells us in the Journal 
of the Royal Society of Arts, the rest of the world goes 
ahead with our chemist’s idea. In 1921, by one process, 
there were produced 325,000 metric tons of ammonia— 
the odd 25,000 outside of Germany, and by another process, 
ivented in Germany, another 300,000 tons in that country. 

* The Wheat Problem. By Sit William Crookes, O.M., ctc., with 
an Introduction by Lord Rhondda. (Longmans). 








Germany, America, Norway, France and Japan are con- 
ducting research as well. But we are doing nothing; 
we, who live crowded upon an island and who grow wheat 
enough for only one loaf in six that we consume. 

LENs. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 


™ \ i J HAT did you think of the Labour Meeting ?” 

said a friend, and I replied : “‘ I have not been 

to a Labour Meeting. I’ve been to a religious 
meeting.” That is a quite literal description of the Albert Hall 
Demonstration. The speeches were sermons, the songs were 
hymns—their tunes, or most of them, familiar to the ear 
by pious usage. And the spirit of the meeting was religious, 
too. The audience was cheerful and self-confident, as 
religious people often are. But it had not come to the 
Albert Hall to raise a party slogan. Its intention was to 
perform an act of dedication, even of sanctification. This 
accounted for the peculiarly concentrated, almost the 
esoteric, character of the gathering. There was no violence ; 
indeed, if one could have imagined the audience and the 
speakers changed, as by magic, into Liberal ones, the 
doctrine received would have kindled almost as bright a 
flame on the unlighted Liberal altar as it evokes in the 
young men and women of the Labour persuasion. Indeed, 
the atmosphere was not narrowly partisan. On the 
contrary, it was catholic. So far from the class-war 
being proclaimed, it was disclaimed, and the opposing 
forces treated less as intractable sinners than as quite 
possible and hopeful converts to the work of national 
salvation. This, say the scoffers, is the mood of idealism, 
and will not last. Maybe; but I fancy the Albert Hall 
Demonstration will bring about a searching of hearts such 
as the country has not known since its public life sank to 
the low levels of the politics of manceuvre. For the first 
time for many years the summons is not to a change of 
government so much as to a new disposition of thought 


about our national life. 
* * oa 


Mr. MacDonald’s speech, in which this memorable 
departure was made, was what one conventionally calls a 
“fine performance.’’ But though the artistry was very 
good and true, and the delivery beautiful, technical skill 
was not its distinguishing feature. The Labour Leader 
had to address himself to an actual and a difficult situation, 
and he did this very well. But no one can understand the 
Labour Party unless he realises that politics with them 
are an act of faith, and that without a vision of the world 
as it should be, they cannot address themselves to the work 
of citizenship of the world as it is. Therefore while the 
lead of the captain to his army for an effort of patience 
and moderation, of step-by-step dealing with the problem 
of poverty, was cheerfully accepted, and its opening 
phases—the move to peace in Europe, to the recognition of 
Russia and to the inclusion of Germany in the League of 
Nations—warmly greeted, the underlying appeal was for 
a great moral transformation of politics, of which he and 


his party feel themselves to be the forerunners. 
* * 


Now on this I should like to say a word to my Liberal 
friends, if I have any left. It will simply not do for them 
to meet this act of faith with a tactical opening, designed, 
beneath its various disguises, to trip the heels of a Labour 
Government at the first convenient opportunity. That 
way lies a well-deserved death and damnation for the 
Liberal Party. After the Albert Hall Meeting there is no 
excuse for such a design, and it is clear from the attitude 
of the Liberal Press, of Mr. Lloyd George and of a good 
many Liberals, not at all easy in their minds about the 
party situation, that it will encounter powerful opposition 
within the Liberal ranks to-day, and will lead to complete 
disruption to-morrow. Behind Labour marches a great 
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numerical power, continually recruited and maintained 
from the mines and factories and workshops and counting- 
houses of Britain. But no one could even look at the 
audience in the Albert Hall without realising that there, 
too, moves the moral-religious force that was the dynamic 
of Liberalism in its prime. This is not, on my lips at least, 
a threat; it is a warning. There is work, very urgent 
work, to be done for the country—a work of restoration, 
quite as much as of fresh exploration—and unless the 
Liberals have utterly lost the forward-looking habit, they 
can bear a considerable share in it, even if at some future 
time they part company with Labour on the theory of 
government. But desertion of the cause of progress to-day 
will not be mere political foolishness. It will be the grand 


—and final—refusal. 
a * + 


It is hardly worth while to pursue the constitutional 
question any further, for it is virtually settled, almost 
by consent, on the lines accepted by the Labour leader, and, 
indeed, by every sensible person. It is quite clear that if 
Mr. MacDonald, as the head of a Government of work, 
not of a stage dissolution, asks leave to appeal to the 
country after defeat on an important issue (such as the 
Budget), plainly indicating that the House of Commons 
will not accept his policies, he will, at the desire of the 
Cabinet, ask for a Dissolution and will get it. What is 
the conflicting theory? That under such circumstances 
the King will refuse a request, never denied within the 
constitutional period to any Prime Minister, until he has 
made a fishing enquiry among Liberal and Tory statesmen 
to see whether they will combine against Labour to vote 
Supplies. The mere statement of such an issue is 
enough to refute it. It is built on the hypothesis of a 
Liberal-Tory combination to ‘“‘do Labour in,” which, as it 
happens, Mr. Asquith repudiates. But the moment this 
combination was formed the question would arise—who 
is to form the Government in order to get the Dissolution ? 
There would then be deadlock. The Liberals would not 
assent to a Tory Government, nor the Tories to a Liberal 
one. These parties would therefore have combined to 
cheat Labour, only to find that they could not cheat each 
other. What more is there to be said? 

* * + 


Meanwhile, the panic in Park Lane over the prospect 
of a Jacobin Government continues, and the conversation 
at Mayfair dinner-tables, judging from the samples I 
gather of it, is considerably less cheerful than was that 
of the Conciergerie in the days of the Terror. It is, I 
suppose, stimulated by Lord Rothermere’s device of 
publishing at the head of his picture page in the Daily 
Mail a series of photographs of members of the Labour 
Party ingeniously selected so as to “feature” a Parlia- 
ment of Marats and Fouquier-Tinvilles. I remember the 
time when Mr. Bottomley’s fine features were the object 
of reverential canonisation in the Rothermere Press ; 
but, alas! this hero is no longer at hand to stem the 
advancing flood. On the whole, however, Mayfair shows 
a bold front. Half-pay colonels prepare to mount the 
scaffold with the gesture of Sir Martin Harvey as Sydney 
Carton, and dowagers to offer themselves with a smile 
to the travelling guillotine shortly to be set up in St. 
James’s Park. Dinners discussed in the shadow of such 
events cannot perhaps be described as jolly; but on the 
whole, they are singularly restrained. It was always 
wonderful to watch the way in which the British classes 
addressed themselves to our impending revolutions. Per- 
haps that is the reason why they never came. 

* * * 

There is nothing very surprising in the renewal of the 

old battle between Millerand and Poincaré, slightly 


scandalous as it seems even in the libertine Parisian air, 
nor, I am afraid, any hope of a change for the good in 
French politics. For it is clear that President Millerand 
has made a great mistake. 


It is hard to see how such a 


rigolo figure as Herr Rechberg can ever have been taken 
seriously at the Elysée. He is a familiar figure in Paris, 
a member of the Société des Beaux Arts, something of a 
sculptor, a Bohemian, and a good deal more of a busy. 
body. His countrymen have never treated him respect. 
fully, the newspapers laugh at him, and the industrialists 
repudiate him, for the excellent reason that he has 
nothing to do with German industry. The family is 
industrial, but Herr Arnold is a rather playful hanger-on 
to politics. Certainly he is without competence to act as 
an intermediary in the Franco-German quarrel, and 
M. Millerand’s flirtation with him can do the President 
no good. What, unhappily, is now likely to happen is 
an entente between Poincaré and the Bloc des Gauches, 
by which that astute politician will carry over his foreign 
policy to the group which will quite conceivably emerge 
as the victor in the elections. And unless financial trouble 
becomes critical, this means that M. Poincaré’s political 
scheme of detaching the Rhineland, the Ruhr and the 
Palatinate from the Reich will go on, and the various 
plans for a fusion of the industrial interests sink to the 
second place. It is German disintegration and ruin, not 
fusion, which Poincaré wants, and to which he daily drives, 
. * + 

Mr. Clutton-Brock’s death, I am afraid after great and 
prolonged suffering, is a sad loss to the art of criticism in 
England—the criticism, that is to say, which is an effort 
of the creative imagination, not a mere ingenious use of 
the mind to analyse the literary process, or to interpret it 
by fixed conventional standards. Mr Clutton-Brock was a 
great many things in one person. He was a poet, an artist 
and a humorist. But there was a quality in his work 
which was beginning—perhaps only beginning—to appear 
to his generation. That was his search for religion. He 
arrived at a good many conclusions about the object of his 
quest, which he used to express in his subtle, delicate, way- 
ward fashion of speech and writing. They mostly led him 
along the Christian path, but very markedly away from 
the ecclesiastical one. Essentially his conception was of a 
Christian humanism, based on a revolutionary view of its 
ethic and purpose in life. Sad, indeed, that this tender, 
humorous vein of research should close when it had only 
begun. THe New StatesMan has a special reason for 
regretting his loss, for over the signature of “ S. Magee,” 
whose pseudonymity need unfortunately no longer be 
preserved, he contributed to these columns some of his 
best and most personal criticisms of art and life. 

WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 
THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND EDUCATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Srmr,—The last election, inconclusive in some matters, gave 
us an indisputable majority for education. Liberal and Labour 
candidates almost without exception declared against the 
so-called “ economies,” and not a few Tories had followed Mr. 
Fisher reluctantly when he hauled down his old flag and hoisted 
the flag of reaction. 

The need for prompt action is urgent, for it is primarily 8 
question of administration, not of legislation. At this minute 
London, for instance, is “‘ ordered” to reduce the staff of her 
elementary schools by seven hundred teachers, and is eagerly 





carrying out the Board’s behest. There is no authority whatever 
for any such order; merely an intimation that the Board 
proposes to interpret a quite reasonable article in the code 
an unreasonable sense. But that is enough. Our Local 
Education Authorities are now, thanks partly to the fifty pet 
cent. grant, mere slaves, often willing slaves, of the Board 0 
Education. The first duty of those who believe that England 
cannot afford to be uneducated is to see that the spirit of the 
administration is altered. 

Five points need their instant attention. First, the siz of 
classes. Essentially education depends on two factors, the 
quality of the teacher and the size of the class. The experience 
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of Secondary Schools has proved that if the child is to be helped 
to think, not merely taught what to think, twenty-five should 
be the limit. Classes of thirty and thirty-five have multiplied 
in the last two years. 

Twenty-five should be the limit equally in Elementary 
Schools. Forty was the accepted standard in London twenty 
years . There are still thousands of classes with more than 
fifty on the roll. 

And still we talk of the failure of education ; and are surprised 
and shocked when these children grown up insist on strikes, 
desert their leaders, and vote for anyone who will promise 
to get six pints out of a quart pot. Ifthe nobler ideal of healthy, 
intelligent, happy homes seems too Utopian to be a driving 
force, yet the late election should waken us to the danger— 
political and financial—of an uneducated electorate. 


Secondly, School Building. Various causes have checked the 
provision of new schools, and the adaptation of old bad schools. 
The mere fall in the birth-rate has, in some places, made new 
schools unnecessary. That leave to build is, in fact, constantly 
being refused where the need is urgent. Leave to acquire 
sites is constantly refused. Class-rooms are not sanctioned 
unless more than forty children are to be taught in them. 

I trust to see a Labour Minister for Education asking the Board 
to explain why elementary children need only two-thirds of 
the teaching power, two-thirds of the air space, and a quarter 
of the playground that secondary children of the same age 
require. 

Thirdly, Continuation Schools. These were the great advance 
of the 1918 Bill. Opinion was divided between raising the leaving 
age and establishing Continuation Schools. At present we 
have neither; though the amount of unemployment makes 
either the one or the other doubly needed. 

Fourthly, Scholarships. Scholarships of all kinds, State 
Scholarships, Scholarships to Secondary Schools, to Poly- 
technics and Trade Schools, Scholarships to Central Schools, 
have all been abolished or restricted. Some thinkers lay 
stress on securing an educated Civil Service ; others think that 
nothing less than an educated nation can save us. At present 
we are neglecting to provide for either. 

Fifthly, Teachers’ Salaries. Teachers’ salaries were fixed 
when the cost of living was 270, and a generous Pension Scheme 
was added. The cost of living has fallen by a third, and wages 
have also fallen by a third. Teachers’ salaries have fallen by 
five per cent., or, if we include the contribution to pensions, 
by ten per cent. Quite clearly it would be unreasonable and 
contrary to public policy that wages drawn from the public 
purse should not share in the fall. But it must be remembered 
that teachers’ salaries in 1914 were admittedly too low; and 
that, even if prices ever fell to the old level, it would be a gross 
mistake to reduce the salaries to the old figures. Further 
reductions can only be made gradually. It would be madness 
to suggest that because other wages and prices have gradually 
fallen a third, therefore salaries should suddenly be reduced to 
corresponding figures. 

It seems clear that basic figures should be fixed towards 
which salaries should gradually fall as and when the cost of 
living falls towards the old level. But those figures must be 
such as will attract first-rate boys and girls to teaching; and 
meanwhile no great sudden demand should be made on men 
and women who have inevitably adapted their living to the 
higher salaries. 

Further, if the teaching profession is to feel that it is being 
treated justly, the same measure must be meted to large salaries 
as to small. If public policy demands that the man, whose 
salary was raised from £200 to £300, should suffer reduction, 
it demands it no less from the man whose salary was raised 
from £2,000 to £3,000. 

Lastly, The fifty per cent. Grant. Here we have to wait for 

islation ; but the question is of extreme importance. The 
effect of the fifty per cent. grant has been to place the Local 
Authority in the hands of the Board, and the Board in the 
hands of the Treasury. Local initiative and local responsibility 
Were gravely impaired by the Act of 1902. Direct excuseless 
Tesponsibility is gone, and the pride and energy which it engen- 
dered. For twenty years Local Authorities, which formerly 

d along a reluctant Board of Education, have been content 
tolag behind the Board. This grant has completed the process ; 
and Education Authorities, forgetting that the power is, in fact, 
still in their own hands if they dared to use it, are not ashamed 
to hide behind the Board, which, in its turn, hides behind the 


But here we must wait for change. The earlier points are 
all matters of immediate and urgent importance, all matters of 


day by day administration, in which the future of our country 
is being sacrificed to so-called economy. In the meanest sense 
and in the highest England cannot afford to be uneducated, 
and it is for members of all parties to take immediate action, 
and to breathe a new spirit into our educational policy.— 
Yours, etc., G. L. Bruce. 
Loughton. 
January 6th. 


GERMAN PEASANT FARMERS 


To the Editor of Tue New SrarTesman. 


Srr,—What Dr. Briuning-Ottavio says in his letter is not 
incompatible with my statement that “a great many of the 
peasants ’’—not all—are better off than before the war. If, 
however, the passage quoted by Dr. Briiuning-Ottavio from 
Neuwerk accurately represents the facts, Hesse must be unique 
in Germany. I find it difficult to believe that in any part of 
Germany agricultural products in December were fetching 
only half the pre-war prices. Food prices have for a long 
time been higher in Germany than the general cost of living, 
and six months ago they were quite 65 per cent. on an average 
above the pre-war prices. At present the increase in food 
prices is greater than that in the prices of manufactured 
articles, which are far from being three times as high as 
before the war. No doubt there is a lot of profiteering on the 
part of middlemen and wholesale and retail tradesmen, but 
even so the producer gets some share of the increased prices, 
at any rate in the parts of Germany that I know. As for the 
gentleman who sold a cow and a calf for the price of three 
pairs of boots, he must have been a very bad man of business. 
The prosperity of many of the German peasant farmers is not 
of recent date, and is not due to the great rise in gold prices 
during the last couple of months. Nor is it discreditable to 
the peasant farmers, who have no special responsibility for the 
financial and economic policy of German Governments. The 
farmers could not help benefiting by the fact that they had 
something to sell that everybody needed. 

It is possible that the new agricultural taxation falls heavily 
on the poorer of the peasants, for its incidence is as unjust 
as that of all other German taxation. The objection to the 
whole German system of taxation is not merely that it is too 
lenient to the rich, but even more that it is oppressive to the 
poor. ‘The German income-tax on small or moderate incomes 
derived from wages, salaries or professional earnings is much 
higher than the English, and the limit of exemption is of 
course much lower—it is 624 gold marks (between £34 and £35) 
a year for everybody in Germany and £150 a year for 
unmarried people in England. On the other hand, incomes 
derived from any other sources than the three mentioned are 
now to pay no income-tax at all. There can be little doubt 
that the tax on agriculturists, like the tax on business turn- 
overs which it closely resembles, will be transferred to the 
consumer in the form of increased prices. Dr. Kuczynski 
estimates that the increase in prices caused by the tax of 
2 per cent. on turnover has been equivalent to an income-tax 
of 10 per cent. on small incomes. The turnover tax has now 
been raised to 24 per cent. on the gross turnover, with an 
additional 2 per cent. on the net turnover after deduction of 
salaries and wages. Since this tax is usually paid several 
times over on the same article, it is undoubtedly one of the 
most important factors in raising prices. Indeed, the effect of 
the whole German fiscal policy during the last three or four 
years has been to increase prices, to make the poor poorer and 
the rich richer, and this is now even more the case than ever. 
—Yours, ete., Rosert DELL. 

Berlin, 

January 5th. 


CHRISTIAN REUNION 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Permit me to differ from ‘“* Wayfarer ” in his comments 
on the Archbishop of Canterbury’s official cognisance (coupled 
with that of the Vatican) of the conversations taking place at 
Malines between certain leading Anglican theologians and the 
Belgian-Roman Catholic Cardinal. There is no comparison be- 
tween these conversations and Lord Halifax’s appeal to Rome 
on the validity of Anglican Orders in 1895. There was no 
official cognisance on our part; it was an entirely private 
matter between Lord Halifax and the Pope. This is the first 
official act of communication between the two Churches since 
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the time of Cardinal Pole, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
reign of Queen Mary. ; — 
Nor does the importance of these conversations diminish 
because neither we nor Rome expect any immediate practical 
consequences from them. They are not negotiations for reunion : 
that is clearly understood on both sides. If they were, we might 
indeed say that the Anglican theologians there taking part are 
not representative of our Church as a whole, but only of one 
school of thought in it. The importance lies in the fact that 
at long last the two Churches have got in touch with one another, 
and that with the full cognisance and approval of the official 
heads, the Pope and the Archbishop of Canterbury. From the 
days when we used to speak of the Pope as “ Antichrist 
and Rome as “ the Scarlet Woman,” and when Rome used to 
speak of us as “a damnable heresy,” that is a very great advance. 


Our Lambeth appeal was to “ all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians,” nothing less ; and to ignore the very largest 
Christian denomination in the world would have been, under 
the circumstances, to stultify ourselves. That appeal has 
marked, as posterity will acknowledge, an epoch (itself the 
dawn of a new era) in our Church, which has already led to a 
far, far better understanding between ourselves and the Pro- 
testant Nonconformist Churches, and just lately to these 
remarkable conversations at Malines. At the Pan-Christian 
Conference begun at Geneva a few years ago and kept up ever 
since, at which all Christian Churches, including the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, but, unfortunately, not as yet the Roman 
Catholic Church, considerable progress has been already made 
in the way of removal of long standing misapprehensions and 
obstacles to reunion and in the way of better understanding 
of one another’s position. All these things will doubtless bear 
fruit in time. But to expect that divisions, which have been 
the growth of centuries of sincere misunderstanding, accom- 
panied by bitter persecution in the miserable dead past, can be 
healed up at one conference, and to sneer at that conference 
if it does not promise immediate practical results, is to expect 
the impossible. At Malines, at Geneva, at home, and elsewhere 
we are working not for to-day, but for to-morrow. If thus we 
can remove only a few of the enormous obstacles that bestrew 
the upward path to reunion, it is all we can expect in our day. 
Future generations will reap what we have sown. 


If, therefore, we can do something to-day to build up a new 
and better and in every way truer conception of the Christian 
Church in people’s minds, we are doing something well worth 
doing. If we cannot to-day, nor for many a day, realise outward 
corporate unity and fellowship, we may begin by coming 
sympathetically together with a view to investigate our respective 
standpoints and how much we hold in common, to build up that 
“unity of the spirit” which must one day, however distant, 
result in corporate unity. By exchanges of pulpits, where that 
is possible without causing friction among our own or other 
congregations, by mutual conferences, by co-operation in social 
and other work, as well as by private talks with individuals 
of other Churches, we can do much, it seems to me. And if we 
never even get further than this—though this I am too great 
an optimist to believe—we shall have accomplished much. 
What an enormous power for good would the Churches be 
if all were fully in touch with the rest as to what was being done 
or attempted! What influence for good might they not exert 
upon the nations of the world! What a force making for peace, 
progress, and righteousness might they not even become in 
such a case! How much more then if, with varying forms of 
worship and schools of thought, they were all united in one 
visible fellowship with one universally recognised ministry and 
at one as to what were universally regarded as the essentials 
of belief! To achieve this ideal none of us need sacrifice one 
iota of his or her honest convictions, nor indeed would any 
sacrifice of the truth, as we each see it, in any way advance such 
an ideal. But if to give my ministry a far wider acceptance 
than it at present enjoys I were asked to submit to an additional 
ordination at other hands, I for one, while I should have not the 
slightest doubt as to its present absolute validity, should not 
hesitate tocomply. And if the Pope were content with a primacy 
amongst equals in the Christian Church, coupled with whatever 
further authority the Church as a whole might confer, few of 
us would not welcome such a head. 


Rome at present requires much more of us than this. But 


need we suppose that Rome will always do so? We are too 
apt to speak of Rome as if she were absolutely inflexible and 
totally unwilling to make any concessions. Yet Rome has 
already announced her willingness to make quite a number of 
concessions in the shape of a married clergy, an English Bible 
and Liturgy, and the recognition of our Church as of Uniat 


Status. Rome, too, has in the past shown much wisdom in her 
elasticity and wonderful ability to provide for inclusion in her 
system of religious genius and enthusiasm. We may compare, 
as Macaulay did, her wisdom in dealing with St. Francis of 
Assisi and our unwisdom in dealing with John Wesley. Rome, 
too, has, alone of all the Churches, preserved her independence 
coupled with the spirit of internationalism in place of the 
exclusive nationalism of all the other Churches, as illustrated 
in the War. And if in spite of this she failed to prevent the 
War, so too did International Socialism. Only when the sense 
of Christian solidarity and fellowship is far more fully alive 
in every nation than it is to-day, shall we have a real Christian 
force for righteousness in the world able to subdue the ambitions 
and passions of the peoples. In this respect all that is truest 
and best in International Socialism may look to the Christian 
Reunion movement for support and inspiration. And viewed 
in this light the humble conversations at Malines take on an 
entirely new and added importance.—Yours, etc., 
Wa ter B. GRAHAM. 
Askham Vicarage, Penrith. 


ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your last issue “ Affable Hawk” refers to Dr, 
Bridge’s work on the above subject, and makes a statement 
that the sound “er” is ousting the proper vowel in many 
words, of which he gives instances. 

Whilst agreeing with ‘“ Affable Hawk” in his views as to 
the degradation of speech in Southern England, I venture to 
suggest to him that there is not any such sound as “er” in 
the way in which he uses it. Although no symbol exists for it, 
there has always been in the English language an indeterminate 
vowel which is used in words where the vowel is not stressed. 
It would be better if that indeterminate vowel could be indicated 
by an entirely new letter, instead of by “er,” which is not a 
vowel sound at all, but is a combination of a vowel and a con- 
sonant. The error arises from the fact that the consonant “ r” 
is ignored by so many English speakers, and so much is this the 
case that they have almost forgotten how to pronounce it. 
The result is that they cuemecully use it to represent a vowel 
sound instead of treating it as a consonant: for instance, 
one of Kipling’s characters says “‘ther beggar” instead of 
“the beggar”? when he wants to indicate the indeterminate 
vowel, whereas the word “ the ” is always pronounced with an 
indeterminate vowel before words beginning with a consonant 
and is only pronounced “ thee ”’ before words beginning with 
a vowel. Foreigners who are recommended to pronounce 
English in the “ careful ” manner recommended by Mr. Daniel 
Jones, would be entirely misled if they pronounced “r” as they 
do in their own language, and not in our slipshod manner. 

As “ Affable Hawk” says, what we need is a really good 
phonetic alphabet. This is no doubt extremely difficult to 
construct, but it has been fairly well done for us by Pitman in 
his system of Phonography, in which every vowel (and they are 
twelve in number) has its constant value. As this system is 
studied more or less by a large proportion of our youth, it is 
to be hoped that it may ultimately rescue the English language 
from the degradation to which it is now subjected—by southern 
people particularly. In that event we shall cease to hear 
*“heah ” for “ here,” “* Ow now” for “‘ Oh no,” as at present 
in use. Not long ago I heard a young curate from Oxford refer 
to the “* Howly Ghowst ™ ! 

Would not the best remedy be to establish an Academy on 
the same lines as the French Academy, which would endeavour 
to standardise pronunciation and prevent this degeneration 
of the language ?—Yours, etc., ** NORTHERNER.” 


Miscellany 
THE MASTERSINGERS 


AGNER made the first sketch of the poem of 

The Mastersingers, in the little house “ Asyl” 

bought for him on the Wesendonck’s estate, 

near Lake Ziirich, on Good Friday, 1857. 
He was then forty-four, and he writes in his Auto- 
biography : 

Now its noble possibilities struck me with overwhelming 
force, and out of my thoughts about Good Friday, I rapid) 
conceived a whole drama, of which I made a rough sketch wi 
a few dashes of the pen, dividing the whole into three acts. 


He then proceeded to the composition of the second act 
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of Siegfried, and much of the forest scene of that opera 
was conceived during the daily walks he was accustomed 
to take in the peaceful woods of the Sihltahl. The 
composition of Siegfried was then interrupted by the 
composition of the poem of Tristan. It is amusing to 
read Wagner’s disingenuous comment made about this 
time on his increasing intimacy with the Wesendoncks : 
“euriously enough, this closer association with my 
neighbour coincided with the time when I began to 
work out my libretto, Tristan and Isolde.” 

Much was to happen before the idea of The Master- 
singers was to recur to Wagner. At the beginning of 
the year 1858 he found himself too restless to begin the 
instrumentation of the first act of Tristan, and deter- 
mined to leave “‘ Asyl”’ on one of his characteristic tours. 
He went to Paris, where he heard for the first time in his 
life, Haydn’s Seasons; of the performance he merely 
remarks maliciously that the audience thought the 
florid vocal cadences “ very original and charming.” 
In Paris he heard that Berlioz was busy composing a 
grand opera, The Trojans. Berlioz was probably the 
only one of Wagner’s contemporaries in whose music 
Wagner ever showed the slightest genuine interest, 
and it is depressing to read the peculiar way in which 
Wagner refers to this opera : 

In order to get an impression of the work I was particularly 
anxious to hear the libretto Berlioz had written himself, and 
he spent an evening reading it out tome. I was disappointed 
in it, not only as far as it was concerned, but also by its singu- 
larly dry and theatrical delivery. I fancied that in the latter 
I could see the character of the music to which he had set the 
words, and I sank into utter despair about it, as I could see 


that he regarded this as his masterpiece, and was looking 
forward to its production as the great object of his life. 


Of course, we must not accept Wagner's valuation of 
TheTrojans. It is always necessary in reading Wagner 
to say softly to oneself, every other sentence, ‘* You liar!”’ 
The complexity of Wagner’s character was such that 
he himself could scarcely have unravelled the mixture 
of motives behind almost every word he uttered. One 
day, when musical criticism has developed into a real 
exercise of thought, someone will study the respective 
careers of Berlioz and Wagner, and explain to us how 
it was that Wagner—who had only a six years longer 
life than Berlioz—developed so much more satisfactorily 
and completely. 

In the spring of 1858 Wagner returned to Ziirich and 
began again on T'ristan, which he continued working 
at during that summer, until his rupture with the 
Wesendoncks in August. The composition of Tristan 
was continued that autumn at Venice, until the second 
act was completed, about the middle of March, 1859. 
But it is characteristic of Wagner that he could not 
stay six months in Venice without taking a lengthy 
excursion somewhere, and during that winter he made 
a train journey to Viterbo, near Rome, in order to get 
some exercise by walking inland for several miles. On 
leaving Venice in March, after a trip to Milan, and a visit 
to Ziirich, he settled down in Lucerne at the Hotel 
Schweizerhof, and during that summer completed 
Tristan there. Then he felt he must move again, so 
he wrote to his wife, whom he had not seen for a year, 
inviting her to meet him in Paris, where he proposed to 
make a home. He also needed money to live, but he 
managed to obtain this from Wesendonck. He arrived 
in Paris in September, 1859, and took a villa on a three 
years’ agreement, in the Rue Newton, at a rental of 
four thousand francs a year. Wagner states that he 
then looked upon himself as a resident of Paris for the 
rest of his life. In Paris Wagner gave several concerts, 
met Rossini, Baudelaire, Champfleury and “ a Russian 
Count Tolstoi,” who, he says, ‘‘ was conspicuously kind.” 
In March, 1860, he went to Brussels, where he gave two 
Concerts. On his return to Paris most of his energies 





were given up to preparing for the famous production 
of Tannhduser, at the Paris Opera House. In August 
he set out on a fresh excursion into Germany, and, 
among other towns, touched at Frankfort. On this 
stay in Frankfort Wagner writes : 


When I was there it occurred to me that this was the 
residence of Schopenhauer, but a singular timidity restrained 
me from calling upon him. My temper just then seemed too 
distraught, and too far removed from all that might have 
formed a subject for conversation with Schopenhauer, even 
if I had felt strongly attracted towards him, which alone could 
have furnished a reason for intruding myself upon him, in spite 
of such disinclination. As with so many other things in my 
life, I again deferred one of its most precious opportunities, 
until that fervently expected ‘* more favourable reason,” which 
I presumed was sure to come some day. When, a year after 
this flying visit, I again stayed some time in Frankfort to 
superintend the production of my Meistersinger, I imagined 
that at last this more favourable opportunity for seeing 
Schopenhauer had come. But, alas ! he died that very year, a 
— which led me to many bitter reflections on the uncertainty 
of fate. 


Here, it will be observed, is some confusion of dates, 
for in 1861 The Mastersingers was not even begun. 
On his return to Paris that autumn he met the young 
banker, Emil Erlanger, who helped him financially, 
and at the end of the year he composed the Paris 
version of the Venusberg music of T'annhduser. In the 
spring of 1861 came the famous production of the opera 
at the Paris House, when the members of the Jockey 
Club created such an uproar. In April Wagner left 
Paris and set out on his travels once again. At the 
end of the year he met the Wesendoncks in Venice : 


They seemed to have no desire to realise my position in 
Vienna (non-production of Tristan). Indeed, after the ill- 
success of my Paris undertaking, entered upon with such 
glorious anticipations, I had learned to recognise amongst 
most of my friends a tacitly submissive abandonment of all 
hope for my future success. 


But note the conclusion of this, for nothing shows the 
remarkable quality of the “‘ unsuccessful’’ Wagner, aged 
forty-eight, more than the following : 


Wesendonck, who always went about armed with huge 
field glasses, and was ever ready for sight-seeing, only once 
took me with him to see the Academy of Arts, a building which, 
on my former visit to Venice, I had only known from the 
outside. In spite of all my indifference, I must confess that 
the ‘“* Assumption of the Virgin,”’ by Titian, exercised a most 
sublime influence over me, so that as soon as I realised its 
conception, my old power revived within me, as though by a 
sudden flash of inspiration. 

I determined at once on the composition of the Meistersinger. 


Woagnerat once left for Vienna, where, he says, his most 
urgent need was “‘to secure some means of livelihood 
during the composition of my work.”” He applied first to 
the music publisher, Schott, of Mayence, offering him 
literary and performing rights of the new work to be 
composed for twenty thousand francs, but “ a telegram 
from Schott, containing an absolute refusal, at once 
destroyed all hope.” It is amusing to think that this 
sort of thing still goes on, that if there is to-day any- 
where in Europe a really original genius you may be 
sure that he is confronting the same difficulties as 
Wagner faced. I think that a tablet should be erected 
on the front of the theatre at Bayreuth, containing, 
engraved in letters of gold, the names of all those men 
and women who, during the first fifty years of Wagner's 
life, lent him or gave him money, for it is to them that 
we owe the Mastersingers, the Ring, and Tristan and 
Isolde. 

In December, 1861, Wagner arrived once more at 
Paris, and took ‘‘a modest room” at the Hotel Voltaire, 
on the quay of the same name. There, hiding himselt 
from most of his acquaintances, he began and finished 
the libretto of The Mastersingers. When this was 
concluded he left Paris on February Ist, 1862, for 
Karlsruhe, and hoped to begin composing the music in 
quiet solitude at Biebrich, near Mayence. But he 
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could not’recover his working mood and left for Baden. 
Later on towards the summer he writes : 

The fair season of the year was now approaching, and I was 
once more seized with a desire for work. As from the balcony 
of my flat in a sunset of great splendour I gazed upon the 
magnificent spectacle of ‘ Golden’ Mayence, with the majestic 
Rhine pouring along its outskirts in a glory of light, the prelude 
to my Meistersinger again suddenly made its presence closely 
and distinctly felt in my soul. Once before had I seen it rise 
before me out of a lake of sorrow, like some distant mirage. 
I proceeded to write down the prelude exactly as it appears 
to-day in the score, that is, containing the clear outlines of 
the leading themes of the whole drama. 

By the autumn Wagner had not yet finished the first 
Act. In October he went to Leipzig and Dresden. 
In order to raise money he gave concerts in Vienna 
and St. Petersburg in 1862. In 1863 he had got no 
further, and when King Ludwig of Bavaria stepped in 
and saved him in 1864, The Mastersingers had not been 
touched again. Wagner was then fifty-one years old. 
I have recapitulated these facts so that when listening 
to The Mastersingers during the present season of the 
B.N.O.C. at Covent Garden, we may have some concep- 
tion of the length of time which elapsed between the 
first undertaking of that work and its final execution. 
It is difficult to know which is the more amazing, the 
marvellous inspired character of the work in its concep- 
tion, or the stupendous vitality of its creator, who, in 
the face of all obstacles, persisted slowly in his inten- 
tions, and was finally rewarded by reaching his goal. 
W. J. TURNER. 


Theatre 
THE MERRY WIVES 


T must be almost impossible for anyone to enjoy The 
Merry Wives of Windsor completely, and the fact 
goes some way to prove how impossible it is to take 

a purely esthetic view of literature or drama. Most 
of us will agree in argument that a work of art is complete 
in itself and must not be judged by standards outside 
itself. Yet if only we could judge The Merry Wives entirely 
on its own merits how far higher would be our enjoyment 
of it. But we cannot. Falstaff is a character we think 
we know, and it is as impossible to come to this play about 
him with virgin minds as it is to forgive a gross misrepre- 
sentation of a favourite historical character in fiction. 
For better or worse the part, Falstaff, is more important 
to us than the whole play. 

Of course there are people who try to argue that Shake- 
speare gave us a fresh view of Sir John with a purpose in 
this play. Gervinus spends many pages in arguing that 
The Merry Wives is a necessary moral corrective to the 
earlier plays. ‘‘The more ridiculous side of self love,” 
he says, “‘is in this play subjected to a ridiculous tragic- 
comic fall, which, as regards time and development of the 
plot, precedes the serious comic-tragic fall which meets 
Falstaff on the accession of the king, when the serious 
and mischievous side of his self-love was just on the point 
of a dangerous triumph.” It may be so. A saner way 
out is that of Professor Saintsbury, who remarks that 
“the bowls that Falstaff played involve the rubbers that 
are here depicted.” But not one of these explanations 
really satisfies. We know quite well that Falstaff must 
often have been scored off, what we refuse to believe is 
that he ever walked into his enemies’ snares so easily. 
The wolf is often punished, but never, in nature, by being 
turned into a sheep. Falstaff, in fact, as Hazlitt objects, 
is no longer the same man. He has lost his knowledge of 
character, and, what is more important still, his immense 
powers of turning an awkward situation to his own advan- 
tage. And the only explanation that is at all satisfactory is 
the traditional one, which occurs first, I think, in Nicholas 
Rowe, that Shakespeare wrote the play in fourteen days 





to please Queen Elizabeth, who wanted to see Sir John 
Falstaff in love. We can all forgive Shakespeare for 
dashing off the play carelessly. What we should find it 
difficult to forgive, or believe, is Shakespeare taking the 
changed Falstaff very seriously. 

And the play is a jolly play, with all the virtues and some 
of the defects of that quality. There is a sort of English 
heartiness in the laughter at Dr. Caius and Sir Hugh Evans 
merely for their oddity in being foreign that comes near at 
times to heavy-handedness. On the other hand, there is 
any amount of witty fooling and, apart from Falstaff, 
at least four brilliant characters—the delightful wives 
so clearly distinguished in their merriness, the most truth. 
fully jealous Ford, and that best of all nincompoops 
Slender. Even with Falstaff rankling in one’s mind, on 
must own it to be a happy, pleasant, perfectly light. 
hearted entertainment. 

The performance at the Lyric Theatre is notable above 
all else for the Mistress Page of Miss Edith Evans. Her 
spontaneous romping through the part was extraordinarily 
delightful. Every word she spoke, every laugh she laughed, 
every gesture she made, seemed to be in tune with one 
another and with her merry heart. If anyone could have 
fooled Falstaff, she could, and if anyone would assuredly 
have won his heart, it was she. Here, at last, one felt 
was an opponent worthy of him, for here at last was an 
opponent with brains. 

The difference between her acting and that of the rest 
of the caste was well exemplified in what may seem a small 
point. The play, however played, is full of laughter; at 
Hammersmith the actors and actresses seemed to be 
laughing nearly all the time. But whereas the others all 
laughed after they had delivered their jokes, she always 
seemed to be savouring hers beforehand, and to bring 
them forth with difficulty and as if she could scarcely utter 
them for the laughter that was choking her. The difference 
is worth noting, for, as a fact, the laughter of some of the 
others was apt at times to chill one’s own. 

The play on the whole was produced straightforwardly 
and competently, but one felt a need for more variation 
in the time in which different scenes were played. It 
divides itself up quite naturally into scenes where a joke 
is plotted and scenes where a joke is played. The plotting 
scenes are only important, that is to say, to make the 
others clear, and they should, one feels, be played more 
quickly. As it was, every remark seemed to be given 
equal importance. Of course it is desirable that one 
should hear every word—that there should be no gabbling, 
but the mistake of giving weight to unimportant things 
is a rather boring one. The scenery and the production, 
too, were at times rather fussy, rather elaborate, rather 
too ingenious. Everyone on the stage seemed to be rather 
too busily engaged in being interested in what was going 
on, and, above all, in mortal terror of ever being found stand- 
ing still; each scene seemed to expect from the audience 
a gasp and an exclamation of “Oh, isn’t that pretty!” 
Still, Shakespearean production is improving, and I have 
no doubt that if one had seen this twenty years ago one 
would have thought it excellent—and simple. 

None of the other actors was in the same class as Miss 
Edith Evans, but she has something like genius. Miss 
Dorothy Green as Mistress Ford played up to her very 
well, and was quite a distinct character. 
Mr. Scott Russell was all right one felt. Never could be 
have been that other Falstaff—there was not much pe 
sonality there and no superabundance—but this Falstaff 
a different matter. The Slender of Mr. Frank Darch was 
a very neat and effective little sketch. 

Certainly the performance is enjoyable. One can heat 
all the words and one is completely captivated by Mistress 
Page. With a little less ambitiousness it would be more 
enjoyable still. It was very well received on the night 
that I was there by a very full house. 

Ra.rpH WRI¢xT. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T SHE last addition to the International Library of 
Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method 
(Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) is Speculations, by 

T. E. Hulme. It contains all he has left behind him, and 

for the most part these remains have been hitherto 

unpublished. The only two items which I have read 
before are Reflections on Violence, a preface to his trans- 
lation of Sorel’s book (George Allen and Unwin) and the 
five little poems which appeared as an addition to 

Mr. Ezra Pound’s Ripostes, throwing the rest of that 

volume, with the exception of one poem, in the shade. 

The other philosophical essays deal with Modern Art, 

Humanism, Romanticism, Bergson’s A®sthetics, and the 

book closes with a series of extracts from Hulme’s note- 

books entitled Cinders. I find this a very interesting 
book. It confirms what Hulme’s friends felt when he was 
killed serving with the Royal Marines near Nieuport in 

September, 1917, that one of the most inquiring minds 

in the young generation had gone out. 

- * * 


He had a passion for general ideas, a remarkable gift 
for emphatic, vivid exposition, and much imagination. 
He thought doggedly along the lines of his own tempera- 
ment, which was a fighting, honest, rebellious one. He 
was, perhaps, at times unduly ruthless and impatient. 
He detested weakness, smoothness. The reader of these 
essays and reflections will find sticking out of them the 
sense that to live is to be up against something, and that 
to live well is to succeed in warring against chaos and 
in imposing upon it—whether that chaos is emotional, 
intellectual, artistic and within aman, or without 
him in nature and society—some kind of order, dis. 
cipline, clarity. To Hulme the universe was a slag- 
heap without significance or unity: what order it 
might seem to have was a projection of man’s mind 
and instincts. ‘* Only in the fact of consciousness is there 
a unity in the world,” he writes in his note-book: 
“Cf. Oxford Street at 2 a.m. All the mud, endless, 
except where bound together by the spectator ’’ (he means 
the spectator’s eye). Again: ‘“‘The world is not any 
unity, but a house in the cinders (outside in the cold 
primeval).” . . . ‘* The aim of science and of all thought 
is to reduce the complex and inevitably disconnected 
world of grit and cinders to a few ideal counters, which 
we can move about and so form an ungritlike picture 
of reality—one flattering to our sense of power over the 
world.” 

All general statements about truth, etc., are in the end only 
amplifications of man’s appetites. The ultimate reality is a circle 
of persons, i.e., animals who communicate. There is a kind of 
gossamer web, woven between the real things, and by this means 
the animals communicate. For the purposes of communication 
they invent a symbolic language. Afterwards this language, 
used to excess, becomes a disease, and we get the curious 
phenomena of men explaining themselves by means of the 
gossamer web that connects them. Language becomes a disease 
in the hands of the counter-word mongers. It must be con- 
Stantly remembered that it is an invention for the convenience 
of men ; and in the midst of Hegelians who triumphantly explain 
the world as a mixture of “ good” and “ beauty” and “ truth” 
this should be remembered. What would an intelligent animal 
(without the language disease), or a carter in the road, think of 
it all? Symbols are picked out and believed to be realities. 

ple imagine that all the complicated structure of the world 
can be woven out of “good” and “beauty.” These words are 
merely counters representing vague groups of things, to be moved 
about on a board for the convenience of the players. 


The world is a plurality. A unity arrived at by stripping off 
essentials is not a unity. . . . This plurality consists in the nature 
of an ash-heap. In this ash-pit of cinders certain ordered routes 
have been made, thus constituting whatever order there may 
be—a kind of manufactured chess-board laid on the cinder-heap. 


Not a real chess-board impressed on the cinders, but the gossamer 
world of symbolic communication already spoken of. 

In an organised city it is not easy to see the cinder element 
of earth—all is banished. But it is easy to see it psychologically. 


What Nominalists call the grit in the machine I call the funda- 
mental element of the machine. 


Man is the chaos highly organised, but liable to revert to chaos 
at any moment. . . . Ennui and disgust, the sick moments—not 
an occasional lapse or disease, but the fundamental ennui and 
chaos out of which the world has been built, and which is as 
necessary to it as the listeners are to intellectuals. . . . Philo- 
sophical syntheses and ethical systems are only possible in arm- 
chair moments. They are seen to be meaningless as soon as we 
get into a bus with a dirty baby and a crowd... . |! Mind and 
Matter: realise that to take one or the other as absolute is to 
perpetrate the same old counter fallacy; both are mixed up in 
a cindery way and we extract them as counters... . / All heroes 
great men, go to the outside, away from the Room, and wrestle 
with cinders. . . . Smoothness; Hate it. This is the obsession 
that starts all my theories. 

* * * 


Hulme himself is a decidedly “‘ cindery ” thinker. I have 
selected these lumps from his thought-heap, because those 
used to handling ideas will at once recognise the type of 
thinker to whom they belong. His standpoint has some 
affinity with that of Mr. Santayana—*“ truths of discourse ”’ 
backed by “ animal scepticism.” The temperament which 
lies behind the applications he made of his philosophy is, 
however, utterly different: note the last sentence above. 
He is at one with Mr. Santayana, however, in considering 
the “Ideal” has unalterable rights in the face of 
the actual, which it must assert without modification. 
It is treason to abate its assertions in order to persuade 
yourself that life is in fact capable of embodying them ; 
the most debilitating and disastrous folly to believe that 
the Ideal is latent in man or emerging from nature. To keep 
firm hold of the doctrine of original sin, that is to say, 
of the affirmation of the utter impossibility of human 
nature approximating to perfection, is the first condition 
of sanity and practical virtue. Hulme saw in Humanism 
and Romanticism the negation of this doctrine, tendencies 
which have dominated thought and literature since the 
beginning of the Renaissance. Romanticism, with its 
endeavour to import the conception of the infinite into 
Nature and the passions of men ; Humanism, with its man- 
worship, faith in progress and rejection of absolute values— 
these were The Enemy. His trust was given to the 
Medieval attitude. Without any accompanying belief 
in the dogmas of Mediwvalism, that way of thinking 
alone satisfied him; man _ was_ essentially bad, 
only by discipline, ethical and = could he accom- 
plish anything; God, the ideal, was as far out of his 
reach as were, physically, the stars. “‘ Human nature 
knows itself one with the world, and consequently feels the 
outer-world not as something foreign to it, but recognises 
it as the answering counterpart to the sensations of its 
own inner world.” Those words of Goethe summed up 
all that was anathema to him. Consequently all Pan- 
theistic emotion in poetry, all mystic glorification of the 
passions, all adoration of the body in art, was repellent 
to him. He conceived himself to be living at a time 
when Humanism and Romanticism were breaking up. 
He thought he saw signs of a returning taste for a drier, 
harder, matter-of-fact poetry; and the interest of his 
analytical discourse upon Modern Art lies in his inter- 
preting its geometric architectural tendencies as a conse- 
quence and symptom of this change in our philosophy. 

* * * 


To follow a long train of abstract argument was not his 
forte. The natural form for him would have been a sort 
of Zarathustra, aphoristic, less excited, more analytical. 
Indeed, such was the book he intended to write. These 
few remains show it would have been remarkable. The 

eculiar flavour of it would have been derived from what was 

th disconcerting and stimulating in his personality— 
the clash between a self-assertive, sceptical temperament 
and an intellect which insisted upon discipline with the 
intransigence of a Pascal or a Loyola. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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WILD HONEY AND THE EAST 
AND LOVELINESS 


The Works of Li-Po. Translated by Suicryosnut Osata. 
Dent. 10s. 6d. 


The House of Hope. 


Thirty-Two Passages from the Odyssey. 
Locock. Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

In the days when the Venerable Bede was writing church 
history in Northumbria, and Charles Martel hammering Swracens 
at Tours, and Leo, the Isaurian, smashing images in Byzantium, 
the intelligent Chinese were writing poetry. And when, just 
a thousand years later, a selection was made from the still 
surviving verse of this Tang dynasty (7th-9th centuries), even 
the anthology included nearly fifty thousand poems in nine 
hundred books (which may teach our sorely-tried generation 
that others have suffered even worse); and of the twenty- 
three hundred poets there eprolled, the greatest was Li-Po 
(c. 700-762). 

All this sounds like a matter-of-fact fairy-tale; and the 
poet’s own life is of a piece with it. On the night of his birth 
his mother dreamed of the planet Venus—whence his name ; 
in his teens he retired with a hermit to the mountains, where, 
like St. Francis, he drew the wild birds to feed from his hand. 
In China, however, such accomplishments bring not the halo 
of sainthood, but the offer of a post in the Civil Service. Li-Po 
declined, and contented himself with wedding the daughter of an 
ex-minister, who later left him in a justifiable despair of his 
ever attaining official eminence. The poet, undismayed, 
became one of the Six Idlers of the Bamboo Valley, leading a 
troubadour life of wandering, wine, and song. At length his 
triumph came: he was presented to the Emperor in the Hall 
of Golden Bells, feasted at the Table of Seven Jewels, and 
became one of the Eight Immortals of the Wine-Cup. However, 
the course of true fairy-tales never runs smooth. Being drunk 
one day, Li-Po made a chief eunuch pull off his shoes; the 
eunuch, in revenge, turned critic and pretended to discover in 
a panegyric of the Emperor’s chief mistress a hidden satire. 
So the poet went back to his happy vagabondage for ten years 
more. Then came civil war; Li-Po had the misfortune to be 
favoured by the wrong side and was banished to the extremity 
of the Empire. A pardon, indeed, overtook him on his long 
and leisurely journey to the place of exile; but he died not 
much later in the City of Taiping, whether through trying to 
embrace the moon’s reflection in the water, or being carried off 
to the celestial realm on the back of a dolphin, or, says a drier 
chronicler, from too much wine. 

The same medley of faery and realism runs through his 
poetry ; perhaps such a combination is characteristic of the 
race which both invented gunpowder and yet found no use for it 
except to make fireworks. The nineteenth century thought 
such unprogressive naiveté a great joke ; the twentieth smiles 
at it less complacently, has come, indeed, somewhat like the 
eighteenth, to find much to admire and something to envy in 
this mixture of simplicity and wisdom, urbanity and love of 
nature, childlikeness and immemorial experience. It is like 
sinking into the cool stillness of a country evening after a 
morning in London and an afternoon in a third-class carriage, 
to turn to poetry like this from the stuffy salon atmosphere 
of much modern verse, with its second-rate intellectuals 
torturing second-hand psychology into fourth-rate literature. 


By M. W. Cannan. Milford. 4s. 6d. 
Translated by C. D. 


Aus alten Marchen winkt es 
Hervor mit weisser Hand. 

Da singt es und da klingt es 
Von einem Zauberland. 


But this very magic lies in the perfect mixture of familiarity 
here with the strangeness. Were the strangeness greater, 
perfect sympathy would cease ; were it less, we should be dis- 
appointed of new experience ; as it is, the Western mind finds 
itself at once happily at home in this pleasant “far away and 
long ago” of eighth-century Cathay: 

Why do I live among the green mountains ? 

I laugh and answer not, my soul is serene : 

It dwells in another heaven and earth belonging to no man. 

The peach-trees are in flower and the water flows on. . 


Surely this is rather remarkable a thousand years before 
Wordsworth. These people find in nature, so wonderfully 
coloured in their land, a never-ending delight. They even 


ascend mountains for the view, which is more than I can 
remember of any Greek or Latin, except a certain general in 


Livy ; while Christian theology left that pursuit to the Devil, 
True, Li-Po was no rock-climber and would have shared Gray's 
horror of the precipices of Borrowdale : 
You cannot clamber over these jutting rocks 
You shall hear no voice but the cuckoos calling in the moonlight 
by night, calling mournfully in the desolate mountains . . , 
The lofty peaks shoot up cloudward in rows. If one foot higher, 
they would touch the heaven. 
The dead pine-trees cling to the cliff, hanging headforemost over the 
abyss. 
Here, again, in some lines “On a Picture Screen,” is the 
very idea of the *“‘ Ode on a Grecian Urn”: 


How many years since these valley flowers bloomed 

To smile in the sun ? 

And that man travelling on the river, 

Hears he not for ages the monkeys screaming ? 

Whoever looks on this 

Loses himself in eternity. 
The shadow is pale and frail indeed; but then one must 
in justice remember that this is only a translation—masterly 
as it seems to be. For, though there are one or two slips in 
the English of Mr. Obata’s introduction, considering that he is a 
Japanese translating from one foreign language into another, 
the style of his actual version is amazingly good. 

Of other echoes of the West—of Sappho, of Horace, of Brown- 
ing even—here is no space to speak. The kinship between 
Chinese ideas and ours has been noted long since by Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson ; and, similarly, in one of Mr. Waley’s renderings of 
Tao-chien there is a striking counterpart of Lucretius at his 
best. So far East is, indeed, half West ; the same impassive 
stars rise on their heaven, though the Great Bear has become 
the Golden Dipper; on the same waxing and waning beauty 
of the earth these men looked once with sadness as deep, as 
clear-eyed, as ours. Here are none of the brain-sick miasmas 
of Indian mysticism. There is wine in plenty in these pages, 
but a sober sense of life. 

The rabbit in the moon pounds his medicine in vain . . . 
Man dies, his white bones are dumb without a word, 
When the green pines feel the coming of the spring. 


Hush, hush, all things pass with the waters of the east-flowing river. 


The rabbit is a little stranger ; he, poor thing, is for ever trying 
to compound the elixir of life. But how familiar is the rest! 
Wine in plenty—but it is forgetfulness they seek as much as 
ecstasy, forgetfulness of the perpetual partings from friend 
and lover; being not saints nor visionaries nor ascetics, but 
merely human, and knowing it is theirs to live but for a little 
and to suffer much. 

If you can only make me drunk, mine host, it is enough ; 

No longer shall I know the sorrow of a strange land. 


It is three years since you went. The perfume you left behind 
haunts me still. 

The perfume stays about me forever, but where are you, beloved ? 

I sigh—the yellow leaves fall from the branch. 

I weep—the dew twinkles white on the green mosses. 


Do you know your footmarks by our gate are old, 
And each and every one is filled up with green moss ? 


Even the clouds bring memories of friendship: 
The white clouds gather and scatter again like friends. 


Even the flight of the swallows recalls human loneliness, as the 
ery of the cranes at ploughing-time reminded Theognis of 
Megara that the fields of his fathers were his no more : 
Swallows two by two—always two by two, 
A pair of swallows are an envy for man. 


Among these partings are some of a kind that we, likewise, 
have learnt to know too well. There is here no romance about 
war; but from the far frontiers of the fairy empire we hear 
the howlings of the barbarians of Tartary, and the fading tramp 
of men who march away. Thirty thousand died in these years 
in the Gobi desert; two hundred thousand are said to have 
fallen in the marches of Yunnan : 


And upon his sword the desert frost blossoms. 


How much there is in that one line—the desolation where 
nothing flowers but the frost ; and it flowers upon a sword! 


In the tiger-striped gold case he left for her keeping 
There remains a pair of white-feathered arrows 
Amid the cobwebs and dust gathered of long years— 
O empty tokens of love, too sad to look upon! 

She takes them out and burns them to ashes. 
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Pass a dozen centuries and we come to this in the “ House 
of Hope ” : 
They say this loyalty is wrong, but I 
Know how my Best of Friends went out to die 
For this same thing. How shall life then afford 
Better for me, to whom he left his sword ? 
We kill a little better; we write rather worse ; we suffer the 
same. This phenomenon is called “ Progress.”” Among the 
few bearable verse-books produced by the last war, this of 
Miss Cannan’s may take a place. It is not great poetry; it 
cannot compare with, say, the work of Wilfred Owen; but 
it has a distinction of sincerity and personality which separates 
it from the myriads of its kind; it has, too, some charming 
little woodcuts. The title-poem is, however, rather muddled 
and rather disappointing ; and the best of the book is in the shorter 
pieces like “ Oxford, 1919”: 
Laughter filling the twisted stair, 
Gold to the stars the windows flare 
(Quick, go quickly and find him there !). 
Youth is master of Time and Fate ; 
Under the Lodge-lamp stand and wait 
(Youth went once through the Menin Gate). 

Mr. Locock’s translations have considerable merit. If it 

is asked: ‘* Would you then be prepared to read the whole 

in a version like this ? *” the answer is definitely “* No.”’ 
The enjambed couplet, in the perfection to which Morris brought 
it, is a fine narrative metre ; and Mr. Locock handles it well. 
But, as he practically admits, it simply has not the rapidity, 
the variety, or the carrying power of the Greek hexameter ; 
the nearest English counterpart to that is, perhaps, the metre 
of Sigurd the Volsung, though with less licence than Morris 
allowed himself. These specimen passages are, however, always 
adequate and sometimes finely vigorous; here is part of the 
shipwreck of Odysseus : 

Yet ever to and fro 

The great seas whirled him; even as thistledown 

Along the plain by autumn winds is blown, 

Clinging in tufts,—so now the raft again 

Chased by the winds went spinning down the main ; 

And North and South buffeted it across, 

And the East gave it to the West to toss. 

Chinese we cannot compass; Greek how many might! 
Mr. Locock’s book is good in itself ; but it can do nothing better 
than send a few more, it may be, back to Homer himself. 

F. L. Lucas, 


THREE LABOUR LEADERS 


Tom Mann’s Memoirs. Labour Publishing Co. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

From Pit to Parliament: The Story of the Early Life of James 
Keir Hardie. By Davin Lowe. Labour Publishing Co. 
5s. and 3s. 6d. 

The Man of To-Morrow (James Ramsay MacDonald). 
“Iconoc.ast.” Parsons. 8s. 6d. 

It would be difficult to find three more representative figures 
in the making of the Labour Movement than the subjects of 
these three books. Nor is it merely an accident that two of 
the three are Scotsmen, or that all three have been at some 
time closely connected with the Independent Labour Party. 
Scotland has been a great nurse of Labour leaders, and the 
LL.P. has been the means whereby many of the best have 
learned their art. Mann and Hardie, indeed, did not learn 
theirs in the I.L.P.; they helped to make the I.L.P. in the 
early years of struggle. But the truth remains. The men 
who have built up the Labour Movement to its present stature, 
Whether their work has been mainly in the political or the 
industrial field, have been nearly all Socialists, and Socialists 
of the adaptable and undogmatic type which the I.L.P. has 
chiefly fostered. 

Yet, while these three men have this in common, how different 
they are. Hardie and MacDonald, marking out their course 
clearly before them, both astute planners and tacticians, finding 
their appointed place in the House of Commons ; Mann, flitting 
rom cause to cause as the stormy petrcl of revolution, essen- 
tially unstable in his adherence to institutions or theories, yet 

ntally consistent in his own ideas—the very type and 
pattern of agitator. Hardie and Mann, alike in their close 
contact with the ordinary worker, sharing his outlook and 
point of view on every-day things—sublimated rank and file, 

a It were; MacDonald, essentially reflective and a little aloof, 

with much of the schoolmaster in him, like a Scotch dominie 


By 


translated from his Highland village into the great world of 
political conflicts. Mann and MacDonald are poles asunder, 
in mind, method and deportment ; Hardie is a sort of bridge 
between them, sympathising with them both, a more typical 
working-class figure than either. 

If the men are different, so are the books. “ Iconoclast,” 
more fitly to be called “ Idolater,”” makes a study of MacDonald's 
personality that lacks, not insight, but familiarity. The 
study gets MacDonald’s strength: it hardly hints at any- 
thing else. In this book, MacDonald appears always as if on 
show ; there is hardly a glimpse of the man off duty, no revela- 
tion of him apart from his politics and his public personality. 
Within these limits the book is a good presentation—of 
MacDonald as he seems; it may be also a good presentation 
of him as he is. But it tells more how his devout followers 
feel about him and why they feel it than what he himself feels 
or thinks. It is written in hot devotion; perhaps that is 
why it has left one reader, very willing to appreciate MacDonald’s 
great qualities of personality and leadership, cold and dis- 
appointed. 

Tom Mann’s Memoirs are warmer. With a pen in his hand, 
he is by no means the artist he shows himself on a platform. 
Mob oratory is his line: he is the greatest pure mob orator 
of our times. With his pen, he does not let himself go: he 
needs the direct stimylus of an audience in order to give of 
his best. All the same, his book is a fascinating chronicle of 
the most adventurous life any man in the Labour Movement 
has lived in these days. Mann has never grown old ; almost, 
he has never grown up. He still looks out on the world with 
the same will to adventure, and above all to change, that he 
had as a young man. And so he can write of old events, not 
in a vein of quiet reminiscence of long ago, but as freshly as 
if they had happened yesterday. They might have happened 
yesterday for all the change in him. The scenes, the parties 
and allegiances, have changed : he is the same as ever in spirit 
and in fundamental outlook. In England, in America, in 
Australasia and in South Africa he has found fields for his 
restless, irresponsible genius for agitation and adventure. 
His contemporaries will all read his book; they are all in it. 
But not one is spoken of with malice. There is no malice in 
Tom Mann’s genial pugnacity. 

And Hardie. Hardie is a more difficult man to understand 
than either of the others, just because he is, on the surface, 
more ordinary. Mr. David Lowe was his close associate, and 
his book about Hardie is intimate and alive as the official 
biography published a few years ago certainly was not. In 
particular, it gives us little private notes and snatches of con- 
versation that are extraordinarily revealing. Those who knew 
Hardie are well aware that he was not, in private life, the dour 
and relentless person he sometimes seemed in public. He 
was good company, an excellent talker, and a very firm friend. 
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He had Mann’s pugnacity, indeed, in public, and less than 
Mann’s overflowing good nature. And he had, what Mann 
has lacked, constancy and obstinacy in the pursuit of his 
opinions, and a greater power, more like MacDonald’s, of 
attracting to himself devoted and even passionate loyalty. He 
was a great builder of Socialism when the task was hard. And, 
like both Mann and MacDonald, he was a great orator—not 
impassioned like Mann, so as to carry his audience completely 
away—not imaginative and eloquent like MacDonald, with 
his wonderful voice and gesture and fine command of phrase— 
but plain, blunt, ruggedly cogent and homely. This book does 
not give you his oratory—it cannot; but it gives the human 
stuff of which his oratory was made. G. D. H. C. 


ART 


By Sir Cuartes HoiMEs. 


OLD MASTERS AND MODERN 


The National Gallery Italian Schools. 
Bell. 21s. 


Sir Charles Holmes discourses instructively, readably, methodi- 
cally on the Italian pictures under his care at the National 
Gallery. As might be supposed he knows them well, and has 
observed afresh many details and incidents in them. Perhaps 
this ought not to be supposed; indeed, it would be more 
natural that one who lived so constantly with them should 
be affected with the blindness of familiarity which besets 
everyone in his own home. It is in fact very much to Sir 
Charles Holmes’s credit that he can still look at what must 
be so familiar to him with a freshly observant eye and an 
unblunted enthusiasm. 

That he should look at them also with a quite impartial] 
eye would perhaps be asking too much. He cannot but wish 
to see the better name of two discussed alternatives kept 
unchanged upon the labels and in the catalogue. 

“The Madonna of the Rocks ” affords the most conspicuous 
example of this bias, since his enthusiasm for the picture, and his 
belief that it is Leonardo’s actual handiwork is shared by 
hardly any other authority on Italian art. In his defence of 
this attribution he mounts to unusual heights of eloquence, 
venturing even to read into the landscape an expression of 
Leonardo’s profoundest cosmic speculations. He is perhaps well 
advised to escape into these regions, where at least nothing can 
be disproved and where we are far removed from the actual 
quality of the painting. 

No less determinedly does he maintain the authenticity of 
the Madonna with St. John and angels ascribed to Michelangelo, 
although to most eyes it seems to correspond only too exactly 
to one of those compound works described by Vasari, in which 
the drawing was supplied by Michelangelo to younger artists 
like Bugiardini who, says Vasari, knew very little how to furnish 
the modelling with which to fill out the master’s contour. And 
such, indeed, is to most eyes the case here. There is no need 
to doubt the presence of Michelangelo in the design, but it is 
hard to suppose that the master hand that created the design 
itself was also responsible for the timid handling of the paint. 
Some such explanation surely is needed to account for the 
immense difference between this picture and the universally 
recognised ‘* Deposition.” 

In another instance Sir Charles Holmes is curiously reticent. 
He speaks of the disappointment which we feel in front of the 
great Pollajuolo altarpiece of the “*‘ Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” 
but for some reason he never lets the reader into the secret 
that though some of the figures, notably the two stooping 
archers in front, are by Antonio Pollajuolo or, at least, invented 
by him, the rest of the picture is by his comparatively feeble 
brother Piero. No doubt so simple an explanation would have 
deprived him of certain generalisations by which he is enabled 
to carry on his general scheme of the development of Florentine 
art. In order to be consistent, however, he finds himself 
obliged to speak of the superb and masterly “Apollo and Daphne,” 
a work entirely characteristic of Antonio, as by the Pollajuoli. 
The difference between the man of genius and his feeble partner 
is one which the student should, surely, be encouraged to note. 

It is, however, only natural that the Director should incline 
to the side of indulgence towards the pictures over which he 
watches with such jealous care and, on the whole, he distributes 
his praise and blame in a way which will meet with general 
approval. His remarks on technique are often extremely 
interesting, and the result of practical knowledge and minute 
observation. One may perhaps enter a caveat against his 
discovery of broken colour in the fragment of a fresco by Spinello 
Aretino. In view of the fresco technique adopted by the 
Italians, it would seem far more probable that this broken 


quality, so carefully sought after in modern times, was not a 
deliberate discovery of the quite minor painter who executed 
this work, but rather due to the accidental crumbling of the top 
layer of paint allowing the ground colour to show through in 
parts, as so frequently happens in fresco which was retouched 
a secco. 

His appreciation of Fra Angelico as a colourist is very happily 
expressed, as is also his interesting comparison between his 
colour and that of Fra Filippo Lippi. It sounds paradoxical 
to say, as he does, “‘that we have to come to Brouwer, if not 
Watteau, before colour-refinements of the same kind occy 
again.”” But when one thinks of it, it might be hard to put 
up any claimant in the intervening centuries unless it wer 
possibly El Greco. In general, Sir Charles Holmes’s remarks 
about colour show that it is on that aspect of art that he has 
reflected most deeply and originally. His criticisms of Venetian 
colour, particularly his obiter dictum on Tiepolo, are well worth 
attention. His remarks on other aspects of formal design 
—for, after all, colour in a picture is part of the formal design— 
are not so convincing. He clearly has an eye for sequences of 
linear rhythm, and this enables him to analyse the qualities 
of Botticelli’s designs lucidly and profitably, but he seems 
hardly to realise how many other principles of formal construc- 
tion are open to the artist. Thus his explanation of the design 
of Piero della Francesca’s “ Nativity’? by means of sequences 
is hardly convincing. These diagonal sequences no doubt 
exist, but they hardly do more than break, by their variety, the 
system of repeated parallelograms which forms the essential 
architecture of the design. 

It is doubtful whether Sir Charles Holmes is really assisted 
by dropping the word “ plastic” as applied to pictures and 
deliberately adopting the word “sculptural.” It seems to 
have escaped his observation that these are not really 
synonymous, and that there is very good reason for using the 
wider term. For the plasticity of pictures is twofold; it is 
both convex and concave. The sculptor’s plasticity may be 
said to be. almost entirely convex—if we leave out of account 
the low-relief panel which is essentially a picture. The painter 
has not merely the problem of the convexity of his figures, 
but the relation of that convexity to the concavity of his picture 
space. Between these he must establish a rhythmic harmony. 
Had Sir Charles Holmes realised this, many of his remarks on 
the Florentines of the High Renaissance might have been modified. 
He would perhaps have revised his opinion of the background 
of Raphael’s “ St. Catherine ’—he would have seen that it 
was precisely because Michelangelo had full command only of 
sculptural relief that his designs lack the pictorial completeness 
in which Raphael is so supreme. 

‘“* Sculptural’ may fairly be applied to Michelangelo and 
Bronzino, and therein lies their limitation; we must have 
recourse to “ plastic” in order to describe the qualities of 
Fra Bartolommeo, Raphael and Correggio. Nor when we have 
adopted such a more exact terminology shall we fail to see that 
such modern artists as Seurat, who was occupied almost exclu- 
sively in creating concavities of space, are really working on 
the same principles for all their apparent difference. It is 
perhaps worth while mentioning this because Sir Charles Holmes 
has put at the top of his title-page the rather surprising caption, 
** Old Masters and Modern Art ”*—surprising, that is, when we 
find how little his remarks on modern art have to do with his 
theme. It is true that he makes good use of the opposition 
between design as understood by the great Italians and photo- 
graphic realism, but photographic realism belongs to the nine- 
teenth century and can hardly be called modern art. For the 
rest, except for one, not very appropriate, mention of Gauguin, 
there is very little about modern art except an occasional hit 
at what he complains of as the “ roughness” of its technique. 
It would have added to the unity of the work and, one guesses, 
to the author’s peace of mind, to have left out modern art 
altogether. 

It is doubtful whether Sir Charles Holmes throws any very 
searching or new light upon the problems of esthetics which 
must inevitably crop up in such a survey of Italian art, but 
perhaps for that very reason his book may serve its purpose 
all the better. He is not averse to compromise ; as a critic he 
is almost, what he denounces so effectively in a painter, a0 
eclectic. He adopts much from the newer school of criticism, 
but avails himself of more old-fashioned methods of approach 
wherever he finds it convenient. He accepts the idea that the 
essential quality of painting is formal, but assumes that wherever 
formal completeness is attained the illustrational treatment of 
the subject will become an integral part of the form as alcohol and 
iron, to use his own simile, do of wine. He is even lenient to the 
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Selected from Messrs. Hutchinson’s New Books and Novels 
The Book of the Moment ! 


MEMORIES 
» VISCOUNT LONG Wraxat tins) 


In one large, handsome volume, with frontispiece and 19 other illustrations. 24s. net. 
“Tt is long since a book of memories came our way . . . so full of quiet, kindly humour."”—Morning 


Post. “ Lord Long’s account of the inner history of the Great War is of the deepest interest.”—Daily Express. 
“A delightful book.”—Star. “The introduction alone is a masterpiece.”—Evening Standard. 


EMBASSIES oF OTHER DAYS 


by WALBURGA, LADY PAGET 4th Large Ed. at once called for 


In two large handsome volumes with num erous illustrations on art paper. 425. net. 
SOME IMPORTANT PRESS REVIEWS : ’ 

° Unguestignshiy among the most interesting memoirs that have appeared in recent years. . . . There is a feast of good things in this 
book.” —Daily Mail. : 

aa Containe an immense variety of delightful anecdote and gossip about Courts and Society in many countries for a period of nearly seventy 
years. . Lady Paget was a prominent figure in the scenes and incidents she describes.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“The romantic charm of a world that has passed away lingers, like the odour of lavender, about the pages. 
figure at all the Courts of Europe. There is not a dull page in these memoirs.”—Morning Post. 

“A very notable addition to the select little coterie of really first-class books of reminiscences. . . . 
the few autobiographies which are of permanent value.”—Daily Mirror. 

“ Seldom, indeed, has the curtain m rung up on so glittering a world, . . . 
historic picture.”—Westminster Gazette. 


2nd] NELL GWYN [ed. 


by LEWIS MELVILLE, Author of “The Thackeray 
Country,” “ First Gentleman of Europe,” etc. 
In one large handsome volume, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 


With 12 coloured and 16 black-and-white illustrations by 
KITTY SHANNON (Mrs. Keigwin). 














She was a famous 


Destined to win a place amongst 





There are few who can remain unmoved at this intimate 
THE 


RT. HON. H. H. ASQUITH’s 


STUDIES & SKETCHES 
In demy &vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 

A collection of brilliant addresses and essays, most of the latter 
appearing now for the first time. The range of subjects is a wide 
one. There are two splendid essays on the literature of the 18th 
century; while the great 19th is illustrated by “ The Victorian Age” 
and “ Joseph Chamberlain.” 


“A new story of the gay lady’s life an attractive and 








geodable book.' Deity Eepress. -* Very beautifully illustrated. ”— 
= , 7” | Tue Lirrc or ANNE BOLEYN 
THE CALL oF tHe VELD Author of rhe Empress Josephine’ Clespatra” te. 


In one large handsome volume, with & illustrations. } 

“It would be difficult to praise too highly the conscientious industry 
with which Mr. Sergeant has studied his documents. His book is a 
real contribution to our knowledge of the times.”—Sunday Times. 
“A thoroughly sound and readable piece of biography, and is admir- 
abl illustrated.” —-Dirminghom Post. “ Interesting and well written.” 
—Daily Telegraph. “ A wonderful account of . . . one of the 
most attractive and pathetic personalities in the history of this 
country.””—Daily Express. 


SHort Story WRITING 
For PrRorit 


2 editions rapidly exhausted; 3rd edition new ready 
by MICHAEL JOSEPH 


With a Foreword by STACY AUMONIER. 
In crown cloth, 8vo. 6s. net. . 

“The work of one who has great artistic insight.”"—Morning Post. 
“It is the best book of its kind I have ever come across.”—Ricnarp 
Kinc in The Tatler. “ Such a competent book cannot fail to raise 
the standard among unskilled writers.”"—Times. 


BEAGLES ano BEAGLING 
by CAPT. J. OTHO PAGET 


In large volume with 32 illustrations. 21s. ne. 

“ A warm welcome must be extended to Mr. Paget’s book .. . 
he has certainly spared no pains to make his work complete, and 
what he does not know about the dogs themselves cannot be worth 
knowing. He writes very simply and well, and his book is most 
admirably illustrated."—Sunday Times. 


by LEONARD FLEMMING 
In demy 8vo, cloth, with 24 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
Sports in the Bush, adventures with wild animals, experi- 
ences of the Boer War, a 300-mile trek—these are some of 
the exacting experiences of an adventurer in Australia and 
South Africa. (Ready shortly.) 


MY RUSSIAN LIFE 


by PRINCESS ANATOLE MARIE BARIATINSKY 
In one large handsome volume, with 17 illustrations. 21s. net. 


, The Princess has written her engrossing memoirs with a vivid and 
illuminating touch, and her accounts of the events of the past few 
years possess an historic as well as a human value.”—Sunday Times. 

Her style is simple and praphic, and I recommend her book to any- 
one interested in Russia.”—Evening Standard. 


THe REAL RHODESIA 


by ETHEL TAWSE JOLLIE, M.L.A. 
In large handsome volume with map and 28 illustrations. 18s. net. 
In this authoritative and well-written volume the author, 
2 politician of wide experience, sheds light on Rhodesian life 


in all its varied aspects—political, social, educational, and 
climatic. 
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SIR PHILIP GIBBS 
Author of “The Middle of the Road” 


ind 42nd thous. 
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STEPHEN McKENNA 
The Mon Who Understood “RITA” 


Visible and Invisible E. F. BENSON 
The Water Diviner (2nd ed.) 
F , DOLF WYLLARDE 
ortune’s Fool (3rd ed.) 


y RAFAEL SABATINI 
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The Red Redmaynes (3rd ed.) 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
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MRS. FRANCES EVERARD 
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MARIE BJELKE PETERSEN 
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historical view of art as a progressive process, and recommends 
such a way of approach to the aspiring artist. It is advice which 
may perhaps be safely given, since the artist is generally far too 
much absorbed in getting into immediate contact with some 
particular quality of any work of art which interests him, to 
attend to it as a link in a chain of evolution. If he were to do 
so, if he were to accept Sir Charles Holmes’s invitation to 
consider what a picture once revealed to the artist’s contem- 
poraries, he would be likely surely to falsify his judgment. 
What matters, after all, is what we can manage to apprehend 
for ourselves, here and now, from the picture such as it hangs 
before our eyes. And towards that end, in spite of such occa- 
sional invitations to turn aside into archeology, Sir Charles 
Holmes’s book will act as an admirable stimulant. 
Rocer Fry. 


THE SACRED DANCE 


The Sacrei Dance. A Study in Comparative Folklore, 
W. O. E. OesterRLEy, D.D. Cambridge University Press. 
8s. 6d. . 


In this essay Dr. Oesterley has attempted to estimate the 
part played by the dance in ancient and barbarous worship, and 
to classify the occasions and purposes of its performance. He 
has drawn his material from a wide field, and his classification of 
types is convenient. But he is evidently less familiar with 
classical than with Hebrew records, and his selection of the Old 
Testament as a starting point seems at one important point to 
have led him astray. Just as ancient writers, with a codified 
mythology before them, inevitably speak of a dance as performed 
in honour of this or the other god, so Dr. Oesterley finds it 
difficult to get behind the conception of a deity with worshippers. 
He refers to Miss Harrison’s work on “ Ancient Art and Ritual.” 
But he has not learnt so much as he might from her few brilliant 
pages on Representational Dancing, and while purposely leaving 
the psychology of the matter to others, he has advanced a theory 
of origins which seems psychologically inadequate. 

The author’s analysis of the Hebrew terms for dancing must 
be left to the appreciation of Semitic philologists. But inciden- 
tally, it gives a new vividness to one famous scene. It appears 
that the dancing of David and his company before the Ark is 
described in five different verbs, meaning to dance, to rotate 
violently, to jump, to whirl, and to skip. Compare with this 
Canon Tristram’s description of a Mohammedan procession in 
Cairo. “In front was a vast crowd of ulemas and dervishes, 
leaping, bounding, swaying their arms and whirling round in 
time to the din of drums and cymbals.”” One sees what it was 
that moved the disdain of Michal, true daughter of an anti- 
clerical house. But David and the dervishes stand at an ad- 
vanced point in the development of religious belief Like the 
choristers before the altar in Seville Cathedral, they know to 
whose honour it is they dance. The children of Brauron, dancing 
in bearskins to the glory of Artemis, are more primitive. Here 
the Cambridge anthropologists would probably hold we have a 
goddess in the making. Artemis the Bear is really the Girl in 
the Bearskin, a kind of composite memory of all the bear-dances 
there had ever been. And we may be fairly certain that the 
first of all was performed, not in honour of anyone or anything, 
but, much more simply, to discharge some communal desire by 
symbolic action. 

Dr. Oesterley’s theory does not allow enough for this pre- 
intellectual impulse. Briefly, his view is that to the primitive 
mind the Power—numen—mana is movement, the running of 
water, the waving of trees. The savage having conceived this 
equation, proceeds to honour the Power by imitation, by running 
round like the sun, or waving his arms like growing corn. With 
this goes a dim feeling that he is also helping the machinery of 
the world along. Add to this the desire to propitiate by sacrifice 
(as when the dancers dance themselves unconscious or lash 
themselves with knives) and, inevitably, the desire to show off. 
Of this element Dr. O-sterley gives a happy illustration. A little 
girl, after dancing before a picture of the Virgin and Child, asked 
her mother, ‘‘Do you think the Baby Jesus liked my dancing?” 
An outgrowth is the ecstatic dance, when it has been discovered 
that violent whirlings and twirlings set up unaccountable nervous 
reactions, through which the god can enter into his devotees. 
Another development is the encircling dance, to fence a holy 
area or object. And generally the dance will come to be attached 
to any of the occurrences or transitions which are of vital conse- 
quence to the primitive mind, war, harvest, marriage, burial. 

The magical, ecstatic and exhibitionist elements may be granted. 
But it is difficult to think of the formula “Let us honour the 


prime mover by moving” as really ultimate. When the litt, 
jongleresse de Notre Dame grows up and takes to cricket, she 
will often be found performing masterly strokes with a bat ang 
no ball behind the pavilion before facing the realities of the pitch, 
She will then be doing precisely what the Maoris do when 

they turn their faces into close imitations of their demonlike i 

(with) thrust-out tongues, wild rolling eyes standing out of the head, 

fierce grimaces, quivering hands and fingers, and the accompaniment 

of deep drawn cries and the stamp of feet. 
Here, the author candidly allows, there is ‘no idea of communi. 
cating with or honouring a supernatural power.” They ar 
expressing in the dance the sensations which they hope to 
experience in a fierce and triumphant fight. 

But in such ceremonies there is an element which can very 
easily evoke the conception of an intervening or presiding power, 
In contrast to the changes and chances of mortal hunting they 
are always successful. The bear is caught, the enemy is des- 
troyed, the imaginary ball goes to the boundary. Dr. Oesterley 
mentions but does not dwell on the possibility that the dance 
may in this way have helped to localise and personalise the 
divine power. But, one would think, the sense of unimpeded will 
enjoyed in the dance and nowhere else, cannot have failed toenter 
into the conception of gods and spirits, of the omnipotent warriors, 
immortal hunters, who took shape out of the vague, all-compre- 
hendingmana. In early Greece we seem to be at the moment when 
this crystallisation of deity is just being completed, when the 
dancing Kouretes can still be called gods, but Apollo and Dionysus 
are clear cut, transcendent, leaders of the chorus, and worshipped 
by it. And from a strange Rabbinical passage quoted by 
Dr. Oesterley it would appear that such a conception was not 
wholly alien even to Jewish thought. 


CRIMINAL LAW REFORM 


Three Criminal Law Reformers: Beccaria, Bontham, Romilly, 
By CoLeMAN Par.urpson, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. Dent. 18s, 


This book contains three well-informed and admirably- 
written essays by the Professor of Law at Adelaide University, 
dealing successively with the lives, work and influence of 
Beccaria, Bentham and Romilly. They are intended to supple- 
ment each other, and read together give a continuous account 
of a century of legal reform. The men themselves widely 
differed from each other in their activities and temperament. 
Beccaria, a shy Italian recluse entirely unversed in the law, 
produced at the age of twenty-five, at the instigation of a 
narrow circle of friends, Dei Delitti, a tiny treatise which 
gained him an immediate European reputation. He was 
courted by Voltaire, Montesquieu and the Encyclopedists, and, 
enunciating the political principle of “ the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number,” anticipated many other of the more 
famous utterances of Bentham. The two Englishmen, who 
succeeded him and expressed their indebtedness to his teaching, 
were both lawyers. But Bentham, perverse, angular and 
dictatorial, with his pedantic tortuous verbosity, his fervent 
many-sided genius, and his hatred and contempt for “ Judge 
and Co.,”” was the very opposite type to Romilly, an active 
advocate and high-minded gentleman, who spent his energies 
and abandoned his legitimate ambitions in order to give the 
Benthamite theories recognition on the Statute Book. The 
finer mind was undoubtedly Bentham’s, who is acknowledged 
by Dr. Phillipson to be “the greatest legal philosopher and 
reformer the world has ever known.” The finest character 
was that of Romilly, “ whose pure figure,” in the words of 
Mr. Birrell, “stands out in the frieze of our Parliamentary 
history like the figure of Apollo amongst a herd of satyrs 
and goats.” f 

At the close of the eighteenth century our system of criminal 
jurisprudence had fallen to its very lowest level. Capital 
offences had multiplied to such an extent that injured parties 
were reluctant to prosecute, juries were refusing to convict, 
and judges themselves resorted to every kind of chicanery ® 
order to avoid the inevitable death sentence. To-day the 
theories of Bentham have fallen into disfavour, though his 
ridiculous and illogical divisions and sub-divisions of punish- 
ments are still inculeated by University dons. In the pre 
vailing disorder of his days, however, they must have repre- 
sented light in the darkness—a theory, however mechanistic 
and formal, that at least held together—and to those who 
encountered them for the first time the very essence of reason 
and wisdom. The opposition, none the less, which Romilly 
encountered when advocating the most simple and obvious 
reforms was so blind and vehement as to seem almost incredible. 
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In Parliament he was met with a thousand versions of Noodle’s 
Oration. In the press Paley was prepared to defend the existing 
system as it was administered ; while one Martin Madan attri- 
buted its failure to a “ rabies parcendi” on’the part of the judges, 
and advocated the rigid enforcement of the sanctions as they 
stood. Madan’s views were exceedingly popular at the time, 
and in the year following their publication the executions in 
London were raised from fifty-one to ninety-seven. Bentham, 
whose name will for ever be associated with the reforms that 
swept this mass of barbarism away, was for years regarded as 
no more than a dangerous crank. 

One cannot close this book without reflecting that even 
to-day our penal code is utterly illogical in its theory, and 
may seem to posterity almost as unfair in its incidence as that 
of a century ago. It is to be hoped that Dr. Phillipson may 
now turn his attention from past to contemporary history, 
and direct to existing conditions that spirit of acute and 
philosophic criticism which throughout informs these papers. 


THE FATHER OF BOTANY 


Linnaeus. By Dr. BeNsamin D. Jackson. Witherby. 25s. 


Any detailed biography of a scientist who lived a couple 
of hundred or more years ago has the advantage of being 
interesting from three points of view. It gives us a picture of 
the man himself. It reveals social conditions and manners in 
those days, and it throws light on the state of the scientific 
knowledge of the period. Such is the case with this adaptation 
by Dr. Jackson of the latest and most exhaustive of the Swedish 
biographies of the great botanist, Linnzus, which was written 
by Dr. Theodor Fries, Professor of Botany in the University 
of Uppsala. 

Carl von Linné (as he styled himself later in life) is Sweden’s 
most famous son, a circumstance which has caused a great 
amount of research to have been devoted to the detail and 
background of his career. Like most of the great naturalists, 
he displayed a zest for his hobby very early in life. Plants 
and their names and relationships were his obsession as quite 
a small child, and led him to renounce the prospect of the 
Church as a career in favour of medicine, which, in those days, 
involved all the scant training in chemistry, botany, zoology 
and natural science that could be obtained. The sort of scientific 
education then available at the University of Uppsala was less 
adequate than that available nowadays to any subscriber to 
one of the children’s magazines or nursery encyclopedias. 
Young Linnzus was very poor, and beset by academical jealousies 
that make strange reading in these days. The spite of his 
erstwhile friend, Nils Rosén, and the jealous ignoramuses and 
pomposities behind him embittered and nearly broke him. 
But brains, brilliance, a passionate absorption in his work, and 
luck pulled him through. 

He found the nomenclature of plants, minerals, animals, 
and even diseases in a state of chaos. He devoted himself 
especially to examining, classifying and arranging, with a view 
to the naming of each living organism by a couple of names 
instead of a single descriptive phrase : 

Botanic language he sorted out from its barbaric confusion, 
giving the requisite precision to each botanic concept ; for descrip- 
tive purposes he decided and settled simple and still valid laws, 
established by accurate investigation of the structure of flowers 
and fruits in many thousands of plants, thus laying down the 
only right method for circumscription of relationship. 

Linnzus was ahead of his age in several of his medical theories. 
He believed in the existence of bacteria a century before such 
a belief ceased to be regarded as “cranky.” He protested 
strongly against the promiscuous bleeding which constituted 
so conspicuous a part of the medical practice of his time, and 
he emphasised the value and potentialities of electrical treatment. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Our Debt to Greece and Rome ; Cicero and his Influence. By Joun C. 
Roure. Harrap. 5s. 
Professor Rolfe has written a judicious and agreeable account of 
Cicero’s career, and, while frankly producing a defence of him, quotes 
all sorts of opinions. Another volume is to be devoted to Cicero the 


Philosopher, and will, we hope, recognise the merits of the Old Age 
and the Friendship, the most attractive of his treatises. The famous 
Letters get their due here. They have given the world disclosures not 
commonly made by public men at any period. 
reveal Cicero as not a model of behaviour. 


Models of style, they 
The professor does not 


conceal his hero’s vanity and occasional yielding to circumstance, 
while he points to the standards of modern lawyers and politicians ag 
far from ideal. The Renaissance worship of Cicero with its reactions, 
and his vogue in the French Revolution are well summarised, but 
little is noted in detail, except Newman's tribute to Cicero for his style, 
Mr. Pepys in 1662 thought him “as good a writer as ever I read in my 
life,” and next year spent most of a June afternoon “ reading Cicer 
and other books of good discourse.” We knew an English squire 
who regarded Middleton’s Cicero as suitable after-dinner reading. 

This volume, we are glad to see, does not ignore English scholarship 
as its predecessors have done. Rufus Choate is quoted more than 
once, which reminds us that America has a tradition of stately and 
classic oratory. 


The Road. By Hiaire Bettoc. British Reinforced Concrete 
Engineering Company. 15s. 

It was a good idea of the British Reinforced Concrete Engineering 
Company to get Mr. Belloc to write this book. He must have enjoyed 
writing it, setting his fine insight to expound both the romantic and the 
practical side of his subject. No one can better invest with life the 
everyday things that we, unimaginative or untrained, take for granted, 
by simply telling us their origin and their purpose. Of the Road 
Mr. Belloc has often sung and written. In this little book he leads 
us first along the rough tracks of communication of pre-Roman Britain, 
then along the straight noble Roman roads, built for conquering 
armies and showing us how and where they decayed in the Dark 
Ages, and so on through all their uses, till he states the modern problem 
of the motor road, when he sketches a scheme for relieving the conges- 
tion of the main arteries through big towns. The book is in no way 
an advertisement. We have no hint as to what the British Reinforced 
Concrete Engineering Company propose to do in the matter. But 
they have done a good thing in publishing this book to stimulate 
interest. There is an excellent index to this well-printed book. 


Tolstoi the Teacher. By Cuartes Baupourn. Authorised Trans- 
lation by Frep. Rotuweiit. Kegan Paul. 6s. 6d. 


In this book M. Charles Baudouin analyses Tolstoi’s theories of, and 
actual experiments in, the education of children. He traces the evolu- 
tion of Tolstoi’s views, the early and permanent influence of Rousseau, 
the gradual dissatisfaction of the Russian educationist with the 
methods of Pestalozzi and Froebel, his experiments in his peasant 
school and in the education of his own children, and illustrates the 
great writer’s insight into the child-mind with extracts from Tolstoi’s 
Childhood and from his other works. This has been necessary, 
for despite his practical interest in the subject, Tolstoi left no complete 
study of the subject. Briefly, Tolstoi condemned stereotyped methods, 
examination, punitive means, basing much upon suggestion and 
relying most upon the character and personality of the master and 
his affection for his pupils. His view recalls the elder peripatetic 
method. This book will interest many who are not especially inter- 
ested in the psychological theories of the Nancy and Genevan schools 
ofthought. It throws a light upon Tolstoi himself. His philosophical 
and social ideas after the religious crisis of his life were but the general- 
isation, for the adult man, of the ideas he had always advanced as 
regards the child. 


Salt Air. By F. R. Hiceins. Decorations by W. Vicror Brown. 
The Irish Bookshop. Is. 6d. 


A.E. has recently praised a poem by this young Irish writer, called 
“Old Galway”: 


She in the deeps of whose wild eyes, 
The lost Armadas stir. 


—the line calls, by coincidence, the last couplet of Heredia’s 
Sonnet on Cleopatra. These six lyrics, rich in the colour of Western 
fields and tides, and of positive things, indicate the passing of Irish 
poetry from the twilight mood. Yet the poet, like his elders, thinks 


Of all the grace in song— 
The faintly-coloured grace, 


and remembers with sadness another beauty, 


But where’s Beauty’s joy, 
While Beauty’s dust is clinging 
To a lonely cairn in Connaught, 
And a burning wind from Troy. 


The lyric line is, at times, overweighted with imagery as a branch 
under fruit, but these grey lines, from Connemara, with their soft 
monotonous sound, may be quoted, as showing a fine simplicity : 


The soft rain is falling 
Round bushy isles. 
Veiling the waters 
Over wet miles, 
And hushing the grasses 
Where plovers call, 
While soft clouds are falling 
Over all. 
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Magdalene College, Cambridge: A little view of its Buildings and 
History. By A. C. Benson, Master, Cambridge. , Bowes and 
Bowes. 2s. 6d. 

Dr. Benson has written a charming booklet about the college of 
which he is now the Master. The mastership of Magadalene, previously 
Buckingham College, is oddly enough in the gift of the owner of 
Audley End, ever since Thomas Lord Audley, of Walden, became 
possessed of the site and buildings in 1538. The college is the only 
one on the north side of the Cam, separated from the general group, 
and has an air of comfort and distinction which is all its own. Thomp- 
son once made a reference to its “‘ transpontine ’’ idlers, and in his 
day and later its distinction was not great in the schools. It was 
never considerable in numbers. In 1819 it had but twenty-two 
members below the degree of B.A. It was not, however, hampered by 
County Fellowships, sure sources of mediocrity, as much as other 
colleges at that date. It possesses the famous Pepysian Library. 
It would be richer than it is, if it had won in the long struggle fur the 
retention of seven acres in Aldgate, or taken the money once offered 
in composition by the defendants concerned. 

Nightmare Abbey. By T. L. Peacock. Reprinted from the Edition 
of 1818. Milford. 3s. 6d. 

Peacock’s prose, with its air of classical distinction and culture, 
apart from the troubles of the world, deserves the pleasant old- 
fashioned type which is reproduced here. His work is like a liqueur, 
which should be drunk from a good piece of glass. The present age 
is not likely to understand all Peacock’s allusions, and these have been 
usefully annotated by Mr. C. E. Jones. For the explanation of one 
word he refers us to the Oxford edition of Jane Austen, a limited 
issue, we believe, which bookmen, not rich in these days, cannot all 
afford to buy. 


Readings in English Social History. (From Pre-Roman Days to A.D. 
1837). Edited by R. B. Morcan, M.A., M.Litt. Cambridge 
University Press. 16s. 

This is a reprint (with some corrections) in one volume of five 
separate volumes published in 1921 and 1922. It is an admirable 
book of extracts from contemporary writers, giving vivid little pictures 
of divers things and people, of customs and institutions, of politics, 
war, industry, sport—in a word, of every aspect of English life through 
the centuries. Mr. Morgan has, in general, chosen his selections 
from editions of authorities that can be found in any modern reference 
library, and he has given the source of each in detail. He has also 
included a number of interesting illustrations. We can recommend the 
book as one which may be read with profit, as well as pleasure, by any 
historical student, old or young. 


THE CITY 


HE feature of the past week or two has been the fall 
in the value of sterling as reflected by the New York 
exchange rate. A year ago the pound purchased 

$4.86; this week it has been hovering round $4.30, and at 
one moment was as low as $4.25. A year ago some eminent 
economists were proving to their own satisfaction, and the 
ultimate dissatisfaction of those who acted upon their opinions, 
that sterling was bound to improve in New York during the 
year, and in many quarters one heard the view expressed that 
the pound might easily regain par. With a certain amount 
of trepidation I combated this view, and as reference to Tae 
New STATESMAN Financial Supplement of February 10th, 
1928, under the heading of “ Dollar Loans—A Hint to the 
Investor,” will s how, expressed the opinion that “the contrary 
is a great deal more likely to be the case.” The franc is 
keeping the pound company, for it is now over 87 to the 
pound, and a few days ago touched 90. A year ago it was 
68.35, and I wrote in these notes: ‘ As I have remarked on 
several previous occasions, I see no reason why it should stop 
short of 100.” A point that can be easily overlooked is that, 
big as this depreciation appears, it is even greater, for our 
own currency is itself depreciated something like 12 per cent. 
When I first saw the foreign exchanges quoted in New York, 
the disparity between certain rates looked unfamiliar, and it 
was only then that I realised fully how enormous has been 
the depreciation in the French and Belgian franc, the lira, etc. 
A more agreeable feature of the past few days has been the 
quick rise in the Brazilian milreis, which is now 64d., as com- 
pared with less than 5d. last month ; in fact, it is fully a year 
ago since it has stood at anything over 6d. 
* * * 

On looking up what I wrote a year ago regarding the share 
markets, I find I referred to a tendency on the part of the 
public to buy ordinary shares in industrial undertakings, and ex- 


pressed the opinion that it would have cause to regret its action 
—an opinion which, I am sorry to say, has been justified by 
the event. As readers may become tired of so much “TI told 
you so,” I reluctantly add that I also gave expression to the 
view that Anglo-Persian Oil Ordinary shares then obtainable 
at £3 15s. would prove highly profitable ; the present price is 
£2 15s., but I am still not without hope that that opinion will 
also prove to be correct, for oil looks like being on the tur, 
The only other prophecy I made at the time was that we should 
probably see considerably higher quotations for the better 
class shares of tea and rubber-producing companies, and on 
that score I am, if anything, like some of the directors them. 
selves, almost ashamed of the big profits and the rises in share 
prices that have occurred in connection with tea plantation 
companies. As to the future, the legacy left by blundering 
Conservative and Liberal Governments is a heavy burden, 
but with the advent to power of more competent statesmen 
it will probably be found that trade and industry will be more 
prosperous this year than last. But this, of course, applies 
more to those undertakings which depend upon real production 
rather than subsidies, direct and indirect, and the profits on 
consequent financial operations that they can get out of a 
far too friendly Government. 


* * * 


To people who take their views from the hysterical syndicated 
press, some of the foregoing remarks may appear far-fetched, 
but much the same sort of thing is being said privately in 
board rooms and among business men. This is the period of 
the year in which shareholders’ annual meetings begin to be 
held, and company chairmen have to prepare their speeches. 
These, after the double negatives, mis-spellings and grammatical 
errors have been removed by a subordinate, are usually read 
and discussed at meetings of the Board, which discussions 
frequently destroy lifelong friendships. There are often two 
chairman’s speeches, one expressing his true opinion, which 
he delivers to his co-directors, and the other the one which 
he reads to the somnolent shareholders and publishes in the 
press. The difference between the two is always considerable, 
and this year more than ever. The following is a résumé of 
the sort of speech many a company chairman is now making 
in the board room to his colleagues: 

Between you and me, I shouldn’t be surprised if we had a good 
year. These Labour fellows will start all sorts of big schemes 
to relieve unemployment, and it won't be so easy now to go on 
reducing wages—in fact, I shouldn’t wonder if the miners and 
some other people get more. But it’s high wages that have been 
keeping trade going in America when all the clever chaps in Wall 
Street were prophesying ruin. Talk about inability to govern; 
even these Labour fellows couldn’t make a worse mess of it than 
the others. Look how Baldwin and his pals have messed it up, 
smashing the party when nobody in the world wanted an election. 
Why, these chaps couldn’t run a whelk stall successfully if they 
hadn’t got a good man to do it for them. Of course, we shan't 
get the pickings now out of the Singapore Dock, and Cinder- 
meadow won’t get any more subsidies for nothing, and we shall 
lose some of the nice bits that were coming along if those silly 
fools hadn’t queered the pitch ; but what we lose on the roundabouts 
we may get on the swings, and if the cement doesn’t go to Singapore 
itll go to Shadwell or another of those Yorkshire places on housing 
ot some of the unemployment schemes. (And so on.) 

« * * 


But this is the sort of speech he will deliver to the share- 
holders : 

I should like to be able to hold out to you prospects of better 
times, but no honest man can envisage the future of this country 
with equanimity when we are menaced with a Socialist-Labout 
Government, representing a mere minority of the people, which 
with its destructive policy will penalise all thrift and real industry. 
By frightening capital out of the country it will frustrate all the 
efforts of business undertakings to expand, and by a penal system 
of taxation threatens to bring this country headlong down the 
brink of a precipice into the mire. We have seen what this policy 
has brought about in Russia. I can merely hope that, before 
irreparable mischief has been done, we shall have the destinies of 
this great Empire restored into the hands of men of capacity, 
integrity and reputation such as we have enjoyed up to the present. 
Meanwhile you may rest assured that your directors will do all 
that they can to meet the obscure and uncertain future that lie 
before us. (Hear, hear.) 

And half an hour afterwards the chairman will anxiously inquife 
of his stockbroker if he has managed to pick up for him at 4 
low price a few hundred shares which some alarmed shareholdet 
had hurriedly thrown on the market immediately after the 
meeting. A. Emit DAVIES. 
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nations go on holding purely domestic views, so 
long will there be misunderstandings and quarrels 
between them. The remedy lies in holding con- 
versation with the World personally or through 
the medium of books. 

We offer you the best facilities in the country 
for doing the latter. 

Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*‘Phone—Mayfair 1223 and 1224. 
By appointment to H.M. the King 
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OOKS.—Masefield, Selected Poems, signed copy, 428. ; Masefield’s 
The Dream, signed copy, 358.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her Tale, 
only 50 done, 21s.; In Fear of Man, by A. St. John Adcock, presenta- 
tion copy, with inscription, 1904, 30s.; Macfall’s History of Painting, 8 vols., 
7 108.; - E. Housman’s Last Poems, ist edit., 1922, 218.; Maeterlinck’s 
ours of Gladness, illus. by Detmold, 15s.; Fabre’s Insects, illus. Detmold, 218. ; 
Vailima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; Tom Brown Schooldays, illus., 
1869, 218.; Max Beerbohm’s Cartoons, “Second Childhood of John Bull,” 
£2 28.; Kisses of Joanmnes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, {2 28.; Cassell’s 
Nature Book, profusely illustrated, 7 vols., {2 28.; Dalton’s Practieal Manual of 
Venereal and Generative Diseases, Spermatorrhcaea, Impotence and Sterility in 
Both Sexes, 3s. 6d., it free; My Life of Song, by Madame Tetrasini, New copy, 
21s. for 7s.; Mrs. kkell’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2; Henry Ki ey's 
Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2 ; Scott's Novels, 48 vols., cloth, a bargain, {3 35., 
1830; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, signed copy, £3 38.; Besant’s 
London, complete set, 10 large ndsome vols., {12 128., pub. £20; 
Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 308.; Burton's I) Penta- 
merone, large pa) copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 108.; Byron's Astarte, 
only 200 done, £3 1to0s.; Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 1921, 
Bury, only 200 done, 1922, £5 58.; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. b 
artists, 1st edit., 138.; The Sketch, vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, {30; The Tatler, 
vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, {21; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have 
failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book-finder extant.— 
WANTED, Bullers Birds of New Zealand, 2 vols., 1888, £6 offered. Heekstall 
Smith's complete Yachtsman, 7s. 6d. offered.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS FOR SALE.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, 63s. (pub. £7 7s. net.) ; 
Dodgson’s Old French Colour Prints, 638.; Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., {12 ; 
Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, best edition, 10 vols., {7; Frazer's Golden Bough, 

12 vols., £8; Casanova’s Memoirs, 35s. (pub. £3 38.) ; Hoppe’s Book of Fair Women, 
charming illustrations, 128. 6d. (cost 25s. net.) ; Golden Asses of Apuleius, coloured 
ne by Pope, 21%.; Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament, {2 188.; Hobson's 
Jorcester Porcelain, £6 63.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., {17 ; Etchings 
of Sir F. S. Haden, {2 28.; Dictionary of Nat. Biog. and Supplement, complete set, 
23 vols., £22; Henry James’ Novels, 35 vols., £13; Macquoid’s Furniture, 4 vols., 
10 108.; Anatole France’s Novels, 34 vols., {12 158. ; Heptameron’s illus., 5 vols., 
3 108. (pub. £6 6s. met.) Catalogue free. Rare and Out of Print Books supplied. 
Books purchased in large or smal) lots. List free of 3,000 books wanted.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


A Vrms MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MSS., 

















Specifications, Reports, Plays, etc., promptly and accurately — 

Terms on tion to Miss G. V. Huprrcm, 35 Gray's Inn Road, 
London, W.C. 1. 

UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 


Stenographber always available.—Miss ROBERTS, 5 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MOTHER WISHES to RECOMMEND a small SCHOOL on 
South Coast, where the GIRLS have a thoroughly good time and INDIVIDUAL 
ATTENTION, Specially suitable For Delicate or Only girls; great care paid 

to health and general culture ; excellent Music, French, Art ; games, riding, dancing. 
—S. 891, c/o Shelley's, 11 Crooked Lane, E.C. 4. 


REFORMED INNS. 
A& for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the ® Refreshment House Associa 


tion, Ltd. Take {: Shares 
(maximum dividend 73%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


_== OFFERS HOME and exceptional modern educational 
advantages to little boy or girl under 7 years. Moderate terms to suitable 

child.—Write Box 929, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


OOK PLATES. — Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.— 
Write Ospornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


High Holborn. 




















HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER. 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to mew. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “ BE"), 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. "Phone: Dalston 4777. 
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SCHOOLS APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
«ee eaas SCHOOL (GIRLS). 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
Bracing Climate. Good education. 


Illustrated prospectus on application to the Principal : 


Miss L. A. FREEMAN. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home v4 = a limited number of boarders. 

Entire charge taken if desired. idren admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based aay on eeaeet a system combined with the most recent 

methods modern ucation.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 


ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 
Cotswold Hills for Boys; the aim is to provide secondary education in an 
environment which will encourage individual initiative and responsibility 

through an enlarged freedom.—For particulars apply to the Headmaster, J. H. 
Simpson, M.A., Rendcomb College, near Cirencester. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 











the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, ha: 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training Sch 


to harge 
y home life, with suitable food and 
and ten zap epuates from the sea. 





MALIMAN Ss GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton Col “rr? late 17 


Mistress of the ee = School. The aim of 
develop the character, intellect and h thy, growth of the child for the ood of the 
community ; to encourage self means of Literature, Actin mA Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every escription; to increase : eee ee Se aan 
practical work such as , Gard keeping e 

poy LRA ~~) Ee advanced work in Music 

Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, 1, 4 and all such 
quideate Gn chou be past of evacy gute ehnentian, 200 neas a y' Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. ‘phe house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


Sher A GARDEN SCHOOL, Ralinest Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 

tal School offering t-class Modern Education on Natural 

tines a ith special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpen , Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, time-tables, 

Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 

Montessori house in connection.—Principals : Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses 








BofA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
ee FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower ae 2 New 

Healthy country life. Special coaching if req — 
Principals MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. aly ptt a 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111, Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11, Tel.: Latchmere 4252. 


LHTUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
dee antie tetas, Goa Ge ee nae pe hem poe develop- 
ment. A few day pupils received. Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Brrp. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


FeROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
RORHAMPTON y=. S.W. 15. Demonstration Sch Gardens, 














ceaamin Gaitnaie. teas Bead cok Grants the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


4 tee STAFF DIRECTOR of a firm employing 5,000 
requires the assistance of a Man of University education 

(under 40) to act as his Adjutant, and particularly to operate 
and administer a system of Commercial and Technical Education iy 
the organisation. 


The position requires considerable tact, capacity and initiative ang 
might lead to commercial openings of importance. Liberal salary 
offered to suitable applicant. ag ag stating age, salary required 
and qualifications, to Box No. 17, S. C. PEacockK LTp., 62 Dale 
Street, Liverpool. 





HE COUNCIL of BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

< BURSAR of London) invite applications for the post of 

yor vacant April 1st, 1924. 
£350 resident. 

Cas dates should have a University degree or its equivalent. 
Organising F cpm and knowledge of household matters essential. 
Latest day for receiving applications : Monday, January 28th, 1924. 
For further particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, Bedford College, 
Regent’s Park, London, N.W. r. 


LECTURES. 


HE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD AND ADOLES. 
CENCE FROM THE ANALYTICAL STANDPOINT.” Course of & 
lectures by Dr. CRICHTON MILLER every Thursday, 5.30p.m., from 

January 31st (except February 7th), at University of London Soc. Hut, Malet 
Gower Street. Fee for Course, 1 gn. Tickets from Sec., Tavistock Clinic, $1 Tavi- 
stock Square. 











TO LET AND WANTED 


_ous ITALIAN RIVIERA. Santa Margherita, — 
Lady with beautifully situated —_ can receive two guests. Large double 

bedroom with balcony. iews of sea. Terms {3 10s. each weekly.— 

Box 940, THE NEw STATESMAN, ro Great 7, Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


UEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN.—Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, pin Pd minutes from Oxford Street. Gas fires, constant hot 
water, good cuisine. Partial board from 2 oF —Box 941, Tae New 

STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Lenten, W.C. 2 


RIGHTON.—Working University woman, out daily, invites lady 
to share her flat, temporarily or ently. Geyser bath, gas-fires. Neat 
golf, Downs, sea and "bus.—Write LEywoop, 30, Arundel Road, Brighton. 


FpOARD-RESIDENCE in country house. Two gns. weekly.— 
Gorpon, Gables, Sellindge, near Ashford, Kent. 

















F4st LONDON COLLEGE fl Cuivensity of London), E. 1.— 

UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


ay BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : 

in this College become Teachers of G 
extends over 3 years,and —y = og and Medical Gymnastics on the 
System, Massage, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
£165 per annum.—For ~ hem 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to Tae New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s,; three months, 7s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 


Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, 

Erc., are charged at the rate of 1s. 64. per line 


for a single insertion, or 15s. per inch. Series Discounts are 
allowed on Classified Small Advertisements only. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STaTesMan, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 






































wit ANYONE in London willing to take in Paying Guests for 
the period of the British Empire Exhibition ( agen to October, 1924): we 








communicate with Miss LAMBERT, Y.M.C.A., 13 Russell Square, ‘London, W 
TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 
THE MY S TUS EAST 
Visited with N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.8. 


8. EGYPT, THE NILE, TUTANKH-AMEN’S TOMB, FAYO 
ee. PALESTINE, DAMASC AMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, Ae RUPERATES 


TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULF, _ = 
Tour de Luxe. 


Mar. ‘. tate on TUNISIA 
VATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.5. > - 


HACKERAY HOTEL, o ite the British Museum, Great 

Russell Street, London, wees = and well-eppointed Temperance 

Perfect sanitation, fireproof telephone, night poy anil 
night per ——_ 





Hotel. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. = per 
on application. Telegrams : y, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Dp ews 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and chops. Gas fire 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELtis. 


A* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 34! 














3°caaou= (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Clif) 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the ag south aspect; 6 mins. 9%; 
lovely garden; gatage. From 3 gus. ‘el. 3130. 





ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevingtoe 
Gardens. Best locality, central. A bright winter home. Bridge, table 
tennis, etc.—Mrs. Rocers. (Cookery diploma.) 


ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF bag .—Vegetarian Gut per 
house, trally heat near Shanklin on 

pol i oe —— m- and mild - a Reduced terms till end of March- 
Mrs. WYNNE. 
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